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ON THE TRAIL OF THE CORONA 


By ORA WILLIAMS 


The pages of the book of nature are well thumbed at 
the chapter on searching the corona of the sun for solu- 
tion of the riddle of the universe. 


The study groups of ancient times camped in the des- 
erts; this year, 1947, men intrigued by the same pheno- 
mena climbed high mountains and winged their way in- 
to the upper air. On one occasion, in our time, the regi- 
ment of scientists took over the green fields of Iowa 
for their point of observation. Here it was that the 
curtain of the ages was lifted and new wonders were re- 
vealed for the chapter by results greater than ever be- 
fore obtained. There is such close relation between what 
happened in Des Moines, Burlington, and elsewhere in 
Iowa, and the work planned more recently for the wilds 
of central Brazil that it seem worth while to set down 
a rank outsiders’ remembrance of the Iowa part in the 
trail of the corona while yet the trail is being followed 
round the world. 


First, as to the 1947 show. World scientists pre-emp- 
ted best seats in the mountains and highlands 400 miles 
Rio Janiero and other good observation places in Africa 
and Arabia. They took with them all the most modern 
instruments for measuring, photographing and analyzing. 
At Des Moines they first tried out making photographs 
of the eclipse of the sun and the corona with wet glass 
plates; at Bocayuva the research squad had marvellous 
instruments for making records and pictures in colors. 
In Iowa there was dependence upon the naked eye for 
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much; in Brazil it was all to be with the greater precision 
of electrically operated instruments. The elevation of 
the observation point far above sea level necessitated 
taking the equipment there by airplane. Then it was 
provided that men with proper instruments would go 
far above the possible clouds with other cameras, and 
measuring things. Special equipment was made. New 
instruments had been thought up and adopted. In fact 
there never before had been such extensive and careful 
preparation for seeing an eclipse of the sun. Much was 
expected from all this. Astronomers from many coun- 
tries joined in following the trail of the corona. The 
time of totality of the eclipse was computed to be as one 
of the longest ever known. The date of the eclipse was 
May 20, 1947. The one for which Iowa was the favored 
place was August 7, 1869. 


What are these followers of the trail seeking? An 
answer to the old question about man and his universe— 
how, whence, whither? They want to know if the rays 
of light from a star are bent as they pass close to the sun. 
They are asking about the passing of sunlight through 
the earth’s atmosphere. They are inquisitive about the 
moon and the little stars. But above all else they want 
to know more about that mystery of mysteries, the corona 
of the sun. In these days nearly all of the records will 
be made with automatic instruments and it will be after 
months of study that results are announced. Now let 
us turn back three-quarters of a century and get another 
approach to the story. 


I 


WARNINGS OF THE ECLIPSE 


Eclipses are best recorded of all historic events. Baby- 
lon was the great capital of an empire more than thirty 
centuries ago, when its cultured people were shocked by 
dim-out of the orb which they regarded as the seat of 
the divinity from which proceeds all earthly life. The 
terror was but little softened by the fact that their wise 
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men had long been keeping record of these mysterious 
disturbances and knew in advance of their coming. The 
people of Iowa were not less shocked by their first watch- 
ing of a total eclipse of the sun. There was ample notice 
and warning, as of old; but no one will ever witness such 
an eclipse without feeling a deep sense of the immensity 
and unity of the universe. 


In the capital city of Iowa there is a public park in 
which Drake university has set up a small telescope, 
near what the surveyors call a “correction line” running 
straight across Iowa. If you should follow this line west- 
ward some eighteen miles you would come to a farm that 
on the date of the celebrated Iowa eclipse was at the 
edge of a prairie just being taken over. It was to be a 
Dallas county farm, the sod freshly turned for a skimpy 
corn crop, a small farm house not yet finished, improvised 
sheds for livestock thatched with rough slough grass, 
rail fences that wound in and out for the garden and 
orchard, a rivulet of cool water flowing from the musk- 
rat ponds, the bluebirds catching butterflies in the shady 
woodyard. The prairies were not yet fully conquered, 
the rosin weeds grew rank and the prairie chickens served 
as alarm clocks in the spring time. Iowa was young and 


happy. 


The eight youngsters in the family of Ephraim and 
Elizabeth were alert to the goings on in the world. They 
had, every one of them, sat on the hard seats in the Mc- 
Guffey one-room school two miles away. Once a week 
someone traversed the orchard path to the nearby county 
seat town of Adel and swapped butter and eggs for coffee 
and sugar. At the postoffice was picked up copies of the 
American Agriculturist, the Hearth and Home, the New 
York Sun and the Dallas Weekly Gazette. More than that, 
by what strange change not now recalled, at one time 
or another on the black walnut table in the meager farm 
home there rested copies of Harper’s Monthly, the Living 
Age, the Scientifie American, Godey’s Lady Book, and 
even the Edinburgh Review and other foreign publica- 
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tions. Being youngest of the family, the writer had the 
advantage of picking up automatically all the bits of 
knowledge that had been gleaned by the rest of the family. 


There were good fish to be caught in the near-by river, 
and in the stillness of the night we counted the stars in 
the Pleidaes as the cork bobbed up and down in the fish- 
ing pool. Best of all, a school teacher sister had given 
the writer an Atlas of Astronomy in which was charted 
the heavens with all the bears and dragons nicely located. 
Also there was a full-page picture of that celebrated 
shower of meteors in 1833, about which Mother Elizabeth 
had told of seeing in her Ohio home. I spread the atlas 
out on the floor of the best room and scanned its pages 
in wonderment at the immensity of the universe. Iowa 
people were kept advised of the coming of the eclipse 
show by S. V. White, who was something of an amateur 
astronomer, and later became the “Deacon” White of 
the Beecher tabernacle in Brooklyn. Unlike the Barnum 
and Van Amburgh show that came to our town by wagon, 
the celestial circus far surpassed the claims of the ad- 
vertisements. 


It fell to my lot, of course, to carry the water from a 
wooden pump to fill a washtub stationed at a strategic 
spot so that if deemed best we could watch the sun by 
reflection rather than risk our eyes by direct observation. 
But we provided the auxiliary instruments of pieces of 
glass smoke-covered from tallow candles. We were over- 
joyed because the sky was clear when we were all set for 
the big event. It was middle afternoon. The shadow 
of the moon hit right where it was promised. The ap- 
proach to fullness was gradual. The shadows of the 
trees grew fainter. There was a perceptible chill in the 
midsummer air. We made comparison of what we saw 
with what we had been told to expect. We looked for 
the stars but they were slowly revealed. We saw what 
appeared to be a large black disk creeping across the face 
of the glorious sun. Then there was just a rim partly 
around this disk, showing very bright and irregular. 
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There were what appeared to be great mountains of light 
seeming to be reaching out into the vast regions of space. 
They might have been volcanoes erupting or the explo- 
sions of atomic accumulations. The sky changed its hues. 
Just at the moment when totality was to become a fact the 
spectacle was vast and gorgeous beyond the power of 
description. We and our neighbors stood almost breath- 
less and silent. There was nothing we could say that 
would fit the occasion. 


THE MOMENT BROUGHT TERROR 


Totality came as a sharp turn in the orderly procession 
of events. Regardless of all forewarning, the actual 
event alone gave us a comprehension of the immensity 
of the show. We found ourselves’set adrift, as it were, 
without compass or anchorage, away from the world we 
had known. We were cut off and stood waiting for the 
next turn in the grand drama. The little group huddled 
near the garden gate could almost hear the heartbeats of 
the other. ‘‘Ah!” gasped someone, and an expressive 
“Oh!” came from one of the children. Then came cries 
of surprise and anguish from the feed lots. A frightened 
cow called loudly to her young, the pigs squealed in re- 
sentment over being sent to bed hungry, the dominique 
rooster screamed to his flock as he sought the limb of a 
cottonwood tree, and the white geese hustled out of the 
pond and waddled to a favorite corner of the yards. The 
birds with their nests in the box on a high staff circled 
the orchard and called defiantly to the darkness. It was 
a moment of inexpressible terror for all. 


There was little to say. Few words were spoken. The 
kindly father uttered a few sentences to inspire confid- 
ence. Brothers and sisters spoke almost in whispers. 
There was a blank spot in the western sky. Eyes with 
vision blurred by the strain of the time could not be 
readily adjusted to the change. The last high peaks of 
the sun’s atmosphere, rising like a giant volcano or an 
atomic outburst, had been swallowed up. But lo, there 
was a faint light as if a halo hovered over the crest of 
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the divinity of the day. The corona could be seen. What 
was it? A minute passed as an hour. Another minute, 
and then a third. Quite as suddenly as before, the great 
signals of light were thrown out at the under side of the 
black disk. In five minutes the sun was on the way 
back. The end of the world had not come. 


The king of his flock jumped down from his roost and 
the bluebirds circled the chimney, the cow with the bell 
walked back to the feedlot with a sheepish air, and the 
pigs grunted for their evening meal. We were all back 
on earth again. The show was over. 


I may be wholly wrong, as often I have been, but I 
have thought a thousand times about that celestial spec- 
tacle, and am profoundly convinced that the solar eclipse 
of Aug. 7, 1869, widened and colored the thinking of my 
brief lifetime. 


CENTER OF TOTALITY IN IOWA 


Not before, in recent centuries, had there been any 
total eclipse visible in the very heart of a great civilied 
continent. The eclipse of the year before and the one 
in the following year were seen only in distant lands. 
The one of 1869 created a broad band of totality sweeping 
from Alaska to the Antilles. The precise center of total- 
ity, where the sun would be hid for longest time, had been 
computed to be near Mitchellville, lowa. Several million 
Americans were able to see the eclipse. 


For a hundred and more centuries men had been watch- 
ing these celestial shows with the naked eye. Only a few 
years before, mn had set up cameras and made daguer- 
reotype pictures of what they saw. Then came the era 
of photography, and for the first time, on any extensive 
scale, the scientists were able to make hundreds of photo- 
graphs of the sun in the various phases of eclipse. The 
spectrum, also, had been greatly improved, and it was 
used. The science of astronomy was making strides. 
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Io] 
INTEREST CENTERED AT DES MOINES 


Des Moines was the place on which science converged 
for the eclipse of 1869. Hoyt Sherman told the writer 
about it, as he sat in his home that is now the property of 
the Des Moines Women’s club. The barefoot country boy 
had become city editor of the old Jowa State Register, 
and under the direction of the famous “‘Ret’’ Clarkson was 
on the trail of good stories. Major Sherman opened a 
copy of the Report on Astronomical and Meteorogical Ob- 
servations of the U. S. Naval Observatory, dated 1867, 
and displayed the official but preliminary report on 
eclipse observations in Iowa. The eclipse matter was so 
significant that these pages were slipped into a report 
dated ahead of the time of the eclipse. From this report, 
and from personal interviews, and newspaper clippings, 
came forth a narrative of the lowa stepping-stone in the 
long pathway of searching the corona for its secrets. 
Des Moines was a growing little city only twenty years 
old when the men with telescopes came out of the east. 
It was a big event in which the pioneers joined with zest. 


The mathematicians had figured it out that the path 
of the totality would sweep diagonally across the North 
American continent in a band fifty miles or more wide. 
The precise center of totality would be near the town of 
Mitchellville, only a short distance from the captial city 
of Iowa. Therefore Des Moines was selected for setting 
up the official United States observatory. 


Commodore B. F. Sands was at that time in charge 
of the Naval observatory at Washington. He directed 
that Simon Newcomb, William Harkness and J. R. East- 
man should come to Des Moines and set up a temporary 
observatory. They brought with them a number of as- 
tronomical instruments. A substitute for a telescope 
was made of wood and the lenses were placed therein. 
Spectroscopes and cameras and chronometers were with 
the equipment. Surgeon General J. K. Barnes also sent 
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with the party Major Edward Curtis, an army officer 
skilled in photography. There also was sent to Des Moines 
a group from the United States Coast Survey headed by 
J. E. Hilgard for the purpose of ascertaining locations. 
The work of the Washington observers was to be sup- 
plemented in Des Moines by a group from the Litchfield 
observatory who set up an independent station. 


The citizens of Des Moines, then a city of 16,000 in- 
habitants, cooperated with the officials and gave them 
great_assistance. An informal committee consisting of 
Major Hoyt Sherman, Mayor J. H. Hatch and District 
Judge J. B. Miller weicomed the visitors. In fact, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, some of the work on build- 
ing temporary observation rooms was done by volunteers. 
The railroad officials joined in the work and the telegraph 
company gave free service for checking up as to time. 
Some members of the official party were in Des Moines 
for several weeks prior to the date of the eclipse. The 
courthouse and courtyard were offered for the use’ of 
the observers and a tract of land about a mile and a half 
north was given freely by the owner and became the 
site of the chief observatory. 


At that time, much more than now, the Washington 
observatory led in all study of the stars; but there were 
fine telescopes at various universities and many in the 
hands of amateurs. The latter were not overlooked. A 
circular of advice and instruction was sent out and as 
a result reports were received from a number of volun- 
teer observers. Near Sioux City W. 8. Gilman, of New 
York, headed a party of observers and made a fine report. 
Others came from Marion, Mechanicsville and Red Oak. 


Iowa was recognized as the center of totality for the 
eclipse and everywhere there was interest. Independent 
observatories were set up at many places, including Bur- 
lington, Mt. Pleasant, Cedar Falls, Ottumwa, Cherokee 
and Oskaloosa. One of the most valuable of these sta- 
tions was at Burlington, where the Franklin institute 
located a large telescope and C. A. Young of Princeton 
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made a report of great value. The Washington observa- 
tory also sent to Alaska a party to watch the early phases 
of the eclipse and others went into the mountains of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and a small party to St. Louis. 
In fact the trail of the corona was covered quite com- 
_pletely at almost every point. 


Des Moines and Iowa were still pretty much out on 
the wild prairies even after the boys in blue came march- 
ing home from their adventure in nation saving, and so 
it was necessary to find out just where Des Moines was 
located on the globe. This job fell to the Coast Survey 
party. They had the city of Washington located by min- 
utes and seconds and degrees. There was a big clock 
somewhere that kept the time of the world. But where 
was Des Moines? Remember, at that time there was 
no direct telegraph wire from Washington to Des Moines, 
or even to Chicago, for that matter. On account of the 
great distance it was impossible to transmit telegraphic 
signals directly, therefore the line was broken into a num- 
ber of circuits with relays. These were given as: 


Washington to Philadelphia, 138 miles, 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 355 miles, 
Pittsburgh to Crestline, 189 miles, 
Crestline to Chicago, 279 miles, 
Chicago to Des Moines, 361 miles. 


It was necessary to have the signals repeated at each 
end of the lines. Getting at the precise time was thus 
seen to be subject to errors. But it was finally deter- 
mined that the difference in time between Washington 
and Des Moines was 1 hour, 6 minutes, 16.05 seconds. 


OFFICIAL LOCATION OF DES MOINES 


A stone was set in the courtyard in Des Moines in- 
dicating location as follows: 
Longtitude 16° 43m 52s West 
Latitude 41° 35m 45s North 
The longitude was west from Washington not Green- 
wich. The stone remained undisturbed until a new court 
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house was built in 1905. At the same time there was 
marked on the cornerstone of the United States postoffice 
just across the street a statement that the elevation of 
the spot above sea level was 849 feet. This has been re- 
placed by a brass plate showing that the Geological sur- 
vey has more recently computed the elevation to be 807 
feet. 


The triangulation and observations from three points 
was possible by the location of the three stations in Des 
Moines. The Coast Survey had squatted on the northeast 
corner of the courthouse square with J. Homer Lane 
in charge. Professor Newcomb had taken over the north 
part of the courthouse grounds with the north gable of 
the building. Professor Harkness had located the main 
laboratory and observatory at the corner of Second and 
Short streets, a mile north and slightly east of the court 
house, which was then quite out in the woods. Professor 
Peters for the Litchfield observatory had set up on the 
hill east of the Des Moines river a short distance south 
of the University avenue bridge. By an exchange of 
information between the three and observations of the 
sun the location of Des Moines was obtained. 


The erection of a temporary observatory on the north 
hill, at Second and Short streets, had been done before 
the main body of scientists arrived. A barn-like structure 
was built, with open roof at the west, covered with can- 
vas that could easily be rolled up. As this was to be the 
place for the big work of making photographs, a dark 
room was provided. Here it was that they placed the 
large equatorial telescope of the United States Naval 
academy at Annapolis loaned for the purpose by Admiral 
D. D. Porter, then in charge of the academy. It had an 
object glass of 7.75 inches clear aperture and 9 feet 6 
inches focal length. This telescope was to be used for 
photography alone. A camera box was made and vats 
for the plates, for the old glass plate method was the 
only one then known. When the eclipse was actually on, 
there was quick work by all concerned, in the handling 
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of the camera plates and timing from a chronometer. 
Professor Harkness reported the whole program well 
carried out, and of course, the photographic plates were 
sent immediately to Washington for study. 


COURTHOUSE CROWD ENTERTAINED 


At the courthouse where Professor Newcomb held 
forth, there was perhaps the more spectacular phase of 
the event. A temporary shack had been built and large 
screens to keep out unwanted light. Telescope observa- 
tion was used as well as the naked eye. The telescope 
glasses had been brought along and placed in an impro- 
vised wooded device, which seems to have worked well. 

The professor in charge got a big scare from the crowd 
of Des Moines sightseers. The people crowded around 
on the streets and in the yard and all who could do so 
got front seats on the roof-top of the courthouse. As 
the moment the totality commenced and the darkness at 
once seemed so incredible, the crowd set up a shout that 
drowned out the calling of the seconds from a chron- 
ometer by an assistant to the professor. For a moment 
he feared the noise of the crowd would interfere with the 
work in hand. Everything was to be carefully timed. 
No allowance was made for any demonstration. But 
when darkness became complete, the watchers on the 
roof-top became silent and remained so. 


Weather conditions were good. There had been delay 
in building the temporary observatory in the woods on 
the hill because of rain. On the morning of the eclipse 
day there were clouds and a changeable wind. The early 
cloudiness partly disappeared in the forenoon, but at noon 
fresh clouds appeared, and by one o’clock the sky again 
became clear. At the time of the eclipse there was only 
a light haze. It was a hot afternoon, but when the disk 
of the sun disappeared, there was a sudden drop in tem- 
perature and as one stated it “the sudden chill was ap- 
palling.” There were no electric lights and lanterns were 
used in the building. All business was suspended for a 
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time and everyone turned out to watch the extraordinary 
exhibition. 


Some things might well be made of record as to the 
Iowa eclipse of 1869. It was the first eclipse of the sun 
with the belt of totality extending directly across the 
North American continent, of which there had been any 
record. It was, therefore, the first time the American 
astronomers had a good chance at the trail of the corona. 
Dates of eclipses of the sun are known as far back as 
the year 1096 B. C. This was described in the annals 
of Babylon. On May 28, 584 B. C. occurred what was 
called the celebrated eclipse of Thales, concerning which 
that reporter gave a fine account. The people of Rome 
became greatly excited over an eclipse in 399 B. C. In 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles a number of dates of eclipses 
are given. By the year 1715 A. D. there were telescopes 
in use and a notable eclipse was scanned in England by 
Prof. Halley who contributed much to the science of the 
heavens. In the year 1806 the New England people were 
favored by a brief show of a total eclipse. 


It will be noted that the telescope brought from Wash- 
ington to Des Moines was a miniature affair as compared | 
with some of the instruments of today. The first effort 
to make pictures of the sun and its corona was in 1851, 
in Scandinavian countries, when daguerreotype plates 
were used. Not much was accomplished. By 1868 the 
use of the specrtoscope had been devised and used in India. 
Good photographs were taken in France in 1860. But 
not until the Iowa vent did science get full benefit of the 
spectroscope and the camera in recording the solar show. 


It is also worthy of note that in Iowa there was for 
the first time a considerable group of observatories set 
up by competent scienists engaged in collaborating as 
to results. Nothing like that had ever happened before. 
Of course the tempo of the pursuit for basis facts about 
the structure of the universe has been much accelerated 
since, but certainly one of the most important of the steps 
was taken in Iowa 78 years ago. 
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THE CORONA IDENTIFIED AND DESCRIBED 
The reality of the corona was established in Iowa. 


That had been a debatable matter ever since the wise 
old men took note of what was seen from the banks of 
the Tigris river. Men with keen eyes, and later assisted 
by good lenses, had discovered that there appeared to 
be something surrounding the sun that could be seen 
only at times of eclipse. Some said it was a gas that 
emanated from the sun. Others declared it was some- 
thing in the upper atmosphere of the earth. Many felt 
that it was a mere optical illusion. They called it the 
corona—but what was it? 


Prof. William Harkness, in his report to his superior 
on the results at Des Moines, summed up as to two things, 
namely: 


The corona is a highly rarefied self-luminous atmosphere sur- 
rounding the sun, and, perhaps, principally composed of the in- 
candescent vapor of iron. 


The study of the corona was the one big thing he had. 
been detailed to do. This study was by the use of the 
spectrum and photography. His pictures of the corona 
showed great streams of light radiating from the sun 
out into space many thousands of miles, in a more or less 
irregular shape. The form of the corona has been de- 
scribed as a trapezoid. It did not appear to all observers 
the same. One of the puzzling things seen by the astron- 
omers was a very bright line crossing the spectrum of 
the corona. This was the famous bright line in the green 
part of the spectrum. Of this the Pncyclopdia Britannica, 
11th edition, said: 


At the total eclipse of August 7, 1869, it was independently 
found by Professors C. A. Young of Princeton and W. Harkness 
of Washington that the continuous spectrum of the corona was 
crossed by a bright line in the green, which was long supposed 
to be coincident with 1474 of Kirchoff’s scale. This coincidence 
is, however, now found not to be real, and the line cannot be iden- 
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tified with any terrestial substance. The name “Coronium” has 
therefore been given the supposed gas which forms it. It is now 
(1910) known that 1474 is a double line, one component of which 
is produced by iron, while the other is of unknown origin. 


As to that mysterious bright line in the green, it should 
be said that Professor Harkness came at least near to 
discovering its true character. He reported that “owing 
to the very moderate dispersive power of my spectro- 
scope” the iron lines would certainly coalesce and “ap- 
pear as a single rather thick line, which was what I actu- 
ally saw.” Then he appended a footnote as follows: 


I do not wish to be understood as stating that the bright line 
in the corona is either double or triple. I only assert that so far 
as my observations are concerned, such may be the case; and that, 
at all events, I think it will be found to coincide with one or more 
of the three iron lines in question. 


All of this suggests that at the time of the Iowa eclipse 
the stargazers were getting somewhere, but by no means 
had they reached any definite goal. The corona was a 
real thing, and that old dispute was laid on the shelf for 
all time. But that one bright line was a puzzler. It had 
compelled making of a new name, that of coronium for 
an unknown basic element. 


It is the business of the astronomers who went to Brazil 
and to Arabia to do a little more studying of the broad 
problem of the corona. The trail is far from at an end. 


Before leaving the subject of the corona, some other 
quotations are necessary. Professor Eastman, of the 
U. 8. Navy, who was with the party in the north woods, 
recorded: 


The total obscuration was coincident with the appearance of 
the corona and protuberances and with the rush of a peculiar, 
almost tangible, darkness. The corona appeared as if a sereen 
had been suddenly withdrawn to present it as a background for the 
better exhibition of the black body of the moon and the colored 
prominences. I was considerably disappointed with the appearance 
of the color and brilliancy as well as with the extreme contour 
of the corona. Most observers have described the color as “gure” 
or “clear” white and the light as very brilliant, while nearly all 


The Corona of the Total Eclipse of August 7, 1869, at Des Moines. 
As Seen by the Aid of a Four Inch Telescope. 


Appearance of Corona and Protuberances 
Immediately After the Beginning 
of Totality. 


Appearance of Corona and Protuberances 
Just Before the End of Totality. 
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the published sketches represent the contour as nearly circular 
and regular and the coronal rays as radial and equally distributed 
about the body of the sun. The color of the corona, as I observed it 
both with the telescope and without, was a silvery white, slightly 
modified in the outer portions by an extremely faint tinge of 
greenish-violet, and I could not detect the least change in the 
color or in the position of the rays during totality. The light of 
the corona was not brilliant—perhaps from the effect of the haze— 
but appeared more like the pale light from the train of a meteor 

than like anything else I could recall at the time. j 


The corona seemed to be composed of two portions, both visible 
to the naked eye, in which, with the small instrument which I 
used, I was unable to trace any similarity of structure. 


The portion nearest the sun was about 1’ high, forming nearly 
a continuous band about the sun, and appeared to be a mass of 
nebulous light, resembling in structure the most brilliant irre- 
solvable portions of the milky way. Its color was silvery white, 
and like its density, appeared the same throughout its whole ex- 
tent. The outer portion consisted of rays of light arranged in 
two different ways. In five places they were arranged into groups 
resembling star points composed of slightly convergent and radial 
rays, but elsewhere were disposed as radial lines. The color of 
the bases of the star points and of the radial lines was the same 
as that of the inner portion, while the outer portion of the points 
had a very faint greenish-violet tint. The radial lines were the 
most prominent. 


Four of the star points project farther from the sun than the 
ordinary radial lines, and give the contour of the corona the form 
of a trapezoid. Between two of the protuberances scarcely any 
corona was observed. 


OBSERVATIONS OF DOCTOR CURTIS 


It should be remembered that all of the observers 
were directed to see everything and report on all that 
was seen, and that they noted things seen in connection 
with the body of the sun and the sunspots which were 
not numerous at the time, also as to the chromosphere 
and the spectacular protuberances that represent the 
eruption of fire thousands of miles high. Doctor Curtis 
was quite free in telling of what he saw while engaged 
in making pictures. Not may were taken since by the 
wet-plate process only one a minute could be turned out. 
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But the doctor summed up as to his own independent 
observations as follows: 


Having thus reviewed the photographs both of the total and 
partial phases, we may sum up their teachings in solar and lunar 
physics as follows: 


First. They prove that the corona cannot belong to the moon, 
by showing that it was progressively eclipsed by the latter body 
in its transit over the solar disk. 


Second. They render it almost equally certain that the corona 
does belong to the sun, by exhibiting a marked relationship be- 
tween corona and proturbances, and showing what would a priori 
be expected in an extensive solar atmosphere, that the corona, at 
the time of the eclipse at least was comparatively deficient in 
the neighborhood of the solar poles. 


Third. Considering the corona as necessarily a gaseous atmos- 
phere, they tend to confirm the deductions from theory that the 
gas of its composition must be of exceedingly low specific gravity, 
and in a state of extraordinary rarefaction, by showing that the 
underlying red preminences on the occasion of the eclipse exhibited 
traces of being acted upon by atmospheric currents only at one 
spot, where, from the character of the supposed currents, the 
interpretation that this was a local eddy originating in the chro- 
mospheric maiter itself is as probable as the assumption that it 
was a whirlwind of the corona. 


Fourth. They show that the protuberances are, certainly in 
the great majority of instances, if not invariably, produced by an 
upheaving or ejecting force operating from within or beneath the 
envelope of the chromosphere. 


Fifth. They exhibit phenomena of which one interpretation 
may be that the down rush of cooled gas following an unusually 
tumultuous and extensive upheaving of the matter of the chro- 
mosphere, may take the form of an eddy or cyclone of unprece- 
dentedly vast dimensions. 


Sixth. They fail to show any marked connection between sun- 
spots and proturberances; one sun-spot only of those visible on 
days preceding and following the eclipse being even in proximity 
to any of the prominences seen during the total obscuration. 


Seventh. Their evidence on the question of whether there was 
any appreciable motion to the protuberances during the duration 
of totality at Des Moines is, so far as it goes, opposed to the as- 
sumption of any such actual motion. 
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Eighth. The evidence they afford that the corona cannot belong 
to the moon, taken in conjunction with the experimental proof 
adduced that the glow of light bordering the moon’s limb as pro- 
jected upon the sun during the partial phase is purely an effect 
of diffraction, and that the encroachment of the proturberances 
upon the lunar disk in the photographs of totality is a phenomenon 
of the dark room alone, shows ahat none of the varied phenomena 
of the solar eclipse can be assumed to afford the least evidence of 
the existence of an appreciable atmosphere to the moon. 


At Des Moines for the first time in history the sun’s 
corona had been tied up with the sun for certainty. On 
this basis the astronomers were able to give definite form 
to the sun itself. It is in fact a gaseous body. It is sev- 
eral layers of gas. The photosphere, or inner body of 
the sun, is a gas much compressed and therefore intense- 
ly hot. Some of the observers compute the temperature 
up to 6000 degrees, which would vaporize all known ele= ~ 
ments. It is the surface of this photosphere that is seen 
as sun-spots when openings are made in the chromos- 
phere that is seen as sun-spots when openings are made 
in the chromosphere. The latter is the bright red and 
highly luminous envelope many thousands of miles deep 
surrounding the sun’s body. Then there is the corona 
which is lighter gas extending many hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles out into space. Outside of this, perhaps 
only lightly attached to the sun, is an envelope of highly 
tenuous matter which appears as the zodiacal light. 


Within the comparatively few years since the observa- 
tions in Iowa of the greatest of modern eclipses, the as- 
tronomers have made tremendous progress, and out of 
the studies made in the year 1947, in Brazil, in Africa, 
in Arabia, there should come much additional informa- 
tion. 


IV 
RECORDED GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The eminent men of science who came to Iowa in 1869 
did not confine themselves entirely to the study of the 
corona, though that was at the time the livest topic for 
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consideration. Professor Eastman turned aside for a 
moment to see how things looked on the earth at the 
time the light of day was diminishing. 


The landscape on the eastern bank of the Des Moines river, 
he said, had a greenish-yellow hue, as if seen through a tinted 
glass, and the shadows of the trees had almost disappeared. The 
countenances of the observers had a sickly, ghastly appearance, 
and the peculiar chilliness had increased until it was very uncom- 
fortable. 


Mrs. Eastman had a part in the work of the observa- 
tory on the north hill, and she operated a device for meas- 
uring heat and general light. She observed a star that 
was quite dim and sought to locate it near the sun’s rim 
at the beginning of the eclipse, and then: 


On the reappearance of the limb of the sun the “star” could at 
first be seen only as a faint, blurred image, but gradually the 
points of the “star”, then the ring, and finally the dot, appeared 
by the light from the full aperture. 


Professor Newcomb was in charge in the improvised 
observatory in the Polk county courtyard. As to his job 
he stated: 


Coming now to the preparations for total phase, I remark that 
the main object I kept in view was to determine whether there 
was anything at all visible outside the usually assigned limits 
of the corona, and yet so near the sun as to be invisible at other 
times. More especially was it determined to search in the neigh- 
borhood of the sun for an immense group of very small mercurial 
planets, the existence of which had been rendered so probable by 
the researches of the LeVerrier on the motion of Mercury. 


He did not find anything, but reported that “though 
I knew theoretically that the sky in the direction of the 
moon ought to seem darker than that outside of the co- 
rona, I was wholly unprepared for so strong an illusion 
of a black globe hanging in mid air.” He looked at the 
corona with naked eye and said that it had a jagged out- 
line extending out into four sharp points. He found that 
the outline of the moon was quite smooth and regular 
near the point of last contact. Professor Newcomb, as 
responsible head of the entire expedition, in submitting 
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all the various reports remarked that “both their number 
and apparent precision exceed what we had reason to 
expect.” 


As this was the first time in history that the camera 
men got a good chance at an eclipse, it is well to record 
some of the picture-maker trouble of Dr. Edward Curtis 
and his assistants. First, he had trouble with the water 
used, and finally at the last moment resorted to cistern 
water, but at the right time all was set for handling the 
plates, with each assistant assigned to a specific task. 
Doctor Curtis continued: 


At 9h 59m 57s by my chronometer I made the first exposure, 
and passed seven plates through the camera in rapid succession, 
as had been arranged. An interval of about four minutes then 
elapsed while Mr. Ward refilled the baths, after which we settled 
down to our steady work of one plate a minute. At the thirty- 
ninth plate, Mr. LeMerle calling for more exposure, I removed 
the diaphragm cap from the object-glass, and from that time on 
worked with the full aperture of the lens. As the eclipse advanced 
and the sun’s disk narrowed to a crescent the light became very 
gloomy, and the air growing suddenly damp and chilly, I was 
glad to don a coat to prevent shivering. At the same time the 
image from the finder on the ground-glass became so faint that 
I was obliged to slip up the white card-board screen that had been 
prepared for use during totality. At exactly two minutes before 
the calculated time for the commencement of that phase I gave 
the prearranged signal to the operators in the dark-room. The 
four plate-holders were then quickly filled, and Brennan came out 
to assist me. A holder was placed in the camera and the telescope 
was adjusted as well as possible by the fine crescent image of 
the sun. With my back to the heavens and my eye riveted upon 
this little image on the white cardboard, I watched it shrink to 
a mere line and then suddenly melt away in all directions like 
an icicle thrown into boiling water. With its fading came a solid, 
rushing darkness, that seemed to grow in the very air and close 
upon me from all sides, producing a strange sensation as of posi- 
tive engulfment by something black and material, whose embrace 
was all the more thrilling from being swift, noiseless, and im- 
palpable. Out went the last twinkle of sunlight, and out flashed 
the light in the lantern swinging by my chronometer, as suddenly 
as the blaze from a match struck in the dark. The totality had 
come, and the “Oh! Oh! Oh!” of the distant crowd which had 
followed the rapid fading of the sunlight changed to one shout 
of admiration, and was then suddenly hushed. 
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But to me the moment was one of dismay, for, with the vanish- 
ing of the sun’s image from the cardboard screen, a most unex- 
pected difficulty presented itself, that threatened to destroy all 
chance of making but one exposure during the totality. This was 
that the image of the corona thrown by the finder was so exces- 
sively faint that at first I could see absolutely nothing upon the 
sereen when the sun disappeared. But, as previously mentioned, 
the telescope required- readjusting after each change of plate- 
holders in the camera, no matter how carefully that operation 
was performed, and it instantly flashed through my mind, how 
will it be possible to effect this readjustment after the present 
plate is removed, if the image from the finder is too faint to be 
seen? Fearing, then, that everything would have to be staked 
upon the single plate already in the instrument, I shrank from 
making the exposure until I could be absolutely sure that in this 
case, at least, the rather uncertain preliminary adjustment by 
the fast dwindling crescent of sunlight was correct. I therefore 
strained my eyes to the utmost, and at last, by putting my face 
close to the screen, was able to make out a faint halo of light, 
defining the disk of the dark moon. Seeing, then, that the centering 
of the image was very nearly exact as the telescope stood, I wasted 
no time attempting to better it, but at once threw open the shield 
to make the exposure. This difficulty of the faintness of the 
image of the corona was totally unexpected, and the more pro- 
voking because, to make sure, as I thought, that I was secure 
against just this mishap, and that the plan of receiving the image 
from the finder upon white cardboard was safe for use during 
totality, I had previously carefully tested the arrangement upon 
the moon, whose light that of the corona was universally held to 
equal, and had found that I could see the image of that luminary 
upon the screen with perfect distinctness when standing so as to 
command the adjusting-screws of the telescope. Whether it was 
that the real amount of light of the corona has been overestimated, 
or whether its feebleness on this occasion was entirely due to 
the prevailing haze, I cannot, of course, positively say, but am 
inclined to think that most of the trouble was from the latter 
cause. 


DOCTOR CURTIS’ REACTIONS EXCITING 


Doctor Curtis was quite free in his comments on what 
he saw and as to his conclusions. After all he was there 
just as an amateur photographer using plates and get- 
ting only one negative a minute. He turned from his 
instruments to take an eye view of the big show in the 
western heavens. His first feeling was of disappointment 
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at the appearance of the corona, which did not look as 
bright or extensive as he had been led to expect. He 
thought it did not extend to a distance more than one- 
fifth or one-quarter of ‘the moon’s diameter. He was 
not entirely disappointed at the show: ) 


But the magnificence of the red prominences, and the distinct- 
ness with which they could be seen by the naked eye, filled me with 
astonishment, for I had supposed they would scarcely be visible 
without a glass, especially to slightly near-sighted eyes like mine. 
They were, however, readily to be seen, and, instead of being 
pink or rose color, they looked to me of a pure, rich carmine tint, 
and seemed to glow and sparkle as if the moon were a disk of 
jet studded on its eastern side with rubies or garnets flashing 
in the sun. 


Never before had these fantastic limbs of the sun been 
so well observed and so well described. From the pencil 
sketches made and the photographs produced, litho- 
graphed pictures were made in colors and officially pub- 
lished that have ever since been accepted as standard. 
The doctor looked around and saw two stars which he 
supposed to be Venus and Mercury but was not inter- 
ested in them at the time. He was disappointed at the 
general appearance of the sky. He said ‘“‘the color was 
rather leaden bluish-gray than the deep indigo generally 
observed where the atmosphere has been clear.” The 
darkness outside was not so dark as he thought it would 
be. He was pleased with results of his photography. On 
this subject he made of record: 


It is a matter of very great satisfaction that, despite all the 
difficulties experienced on account of the hazy weather, two such 
exquisite negatives of the total phase of the eclipse were secured, 
negatives that are of value not only as affording pictures perfect 
in every detail of some unusually remarkable groups of solar pro- 
tuberances, but also, it is believed as marking an era in eclipse 
photography, proving as they do, that by a proper selection of 
chemicals and with a sufficiently short exposure to the plates, 
the photographic art is capable of yielding pictures of the red 
prominences of a beauty and delicacy of detail never approached 


before. 


He was evidently a man of imagination and vision; 
but he could not have stretched his dreams into any near- 
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ness to the magnificent accomplishments of the present 
day art of the camera. The one-a-minute speed in picture 
making was forgotten in Brazil. The snapshots and film 
rolls will have much to tell, but will not astonish the 
world more than the ‘glass plate productions in Iowa. 

J. Homer Lane, who was with Professor Hilgard of 
the party from the United States Coast Survey, did some 
hard gazing at the whole show. He seems to have been 
assigned the task of studying the immediate rim of the 
sun to find out the connection between the chromosphere 
and the corona. He reported specifically on seeing cer- 
tain clouds at the inner edge of the corona and he com- 
pared them to telescopic comets without tails. 

The independent reports from volunteer observers 
added little to the sum total of information either as to 
the corona or other phenomena. 


Vv 


THE PRESS REPORTS INFORMATIVE 


The Iowa eclipse of 1869 ought not to be forgotten. It 
was a historic event. No attempt is here given to pre- 
sent it from a laboratory viewpoint, but rather from that 
of an everyday newspaper reporter. It is therefore 
deemed appropriate to add a reporter’s account of what 
happened in Iowa as made at the time. The Jowa State 
Register had a fine editorial the day after the eclipse, 
which closed with the following account of the end of 
the phenomenon: 


The humiliation and the awe of the appalling presence was not 
more majestic in its terror than the restoration of the sun was 
in its glory. The first burst of the returning light was of a splen- 
dor beyond all words. Quicker than a heart throb a mist of golden 
glory shot from out the mass of blackness, a tinsel of gold flashed 
along the edge of the great hanging shadow, the stars retired 
before the flood of spreading light, and the earth was once more 
sunny with the smiles of Heaven. Every heart thrilled with a 
joy unspeakable, and a prolonged cheer went up from the happy 
thousands. The blessed sunlight had returned, pouring through 
the darkness, illuminating the land with its glory, and baptizing 
men with its genial glow back into the mercy and protection of 
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God. The brilliant crescent was as another bow set in promise, 
and as its rays fell upon the earth they fell in a sweetness and 
power that made man better and God nearer. 


The news columns of the same daily paper, contained 
an extended account of the entire event, as follows: 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE! 


HOW IT APPEARED IN DES MOINES! 


Its Effect on the Atmosphere and the Animal Creation 
THE CORONA AND STARS 
A BRIGHT DAY AND GOOD OBSERVATIONS 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


The eclipse has come and has passed away, leaving us all in 
wonder and astonishment at this grand and sublime celestial 
phenomena. The bad weather that been making its stay in this 
region on Friday and Friday night took the wings of the morning, 
and left for other parts, giving us a clear, cool and bright day. 
There was a slight haze in the atmosphere, but of not sufficient 
strength to obstruct the view of the heavens while the eclipse 
was passing. 


With other members of the press, we stationed ourselves near 
the Naval Observatory at the head of Third Street, and from 
which we had a perfect view of the western heavens and of the 
country north of that locality. 


APPROACH OF THE SHADOW 


The approach of the shadow was perceptible, and came on very 
like twilight, and nothing of that “awful dark cloud” was visible 
in its coming. At 3h 43m 14s, the moon made its first contact with 
the sun, in the northwest quadrant, nineteen and a half degrees 
from the west. Preceding the time of contact, the atmosphere 
became feelingly cooler, with a fresh breeze blowing from the 
east. The time first computed for the first contact was 3h 42m 26s, 
which was found to be in error just 22 seconds. At 4:04 the shadow 
over the surrounding country became more distinct, the dise of 
the sun being about one-fifth obscured. A large spot was observed 
on the south-western limb of the sun, and as the moon progressed 
over its disc, it elongated and spread out to at least one-third more 
in size than it first appeared. At 4:08.50 it was totally obscured. 
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The atmosphere became perceptibly more damp with the shadow ~ 
growing deeper, giving the foliage of the trees a deep green ap- 
pearance, while the prairies north of the observatory appeared 
as if bathed in a flood of ,dim twilight. The birds in considerable 
numbers flocked to the trees, and chirped and piped away as if 
greatly frightened. At 4:37 the chickens started for their roosts, 
but for some cause or another backed out and continued their 
scratching. A flock of geese near by started and commenced the 
usual clatter they make when a rain is threatening. Jaybirds 
became very boisterous, either from fear, or singing a royal wel- 
come to the celestial show. At 4:38 the sun was fully three- 
fourths obscured, and the darkness increased in ratio. Away to 
the northward the groves and farm houses were standing out in 
bold relief, just as if a heavy thunder-storm was passing, and 
seemingly the darkness was much greater than at the observatory. 
The birds became much more animated, and fluttered from bush 
to tree, chirping as if in great dread. At this time not a cloud 
was to be discerned in the heavens, while in the south-eastern 
horizon the heavens took on a faint coloring of muddy yellow. 
This time the chickens made another start for the roost, and 
remained until after totality. Young chickens dropped down in 
the weeds and laid there chirping as long as the totality lasted. 


TIME OF TOTALITY 


At 4h 45m 30s two-tenths of the sun was completely obscured, and 
the darkness became very dark indeed, for an eclipse. The country 
northward became an indistinct mass, while at the station it was 
very difficult to read the scale on the instruments. A very cool 
wind commenced blowing strongly at this time, from the east, 
and the air became suddenly cooler, almost uncomfortably so, for 
a few minutes. Just before the obscuration, an irregularity ap- 
peared ten degrees south of east, in the northwest, which defined 
to be a large protuberance. Now we come to the most beautiful 
and grand sight that this generation has ever witnessed, and that is 


THE CORONA 


As soon as the obscuration was total, a gloriously bright ring 
or nimbus formed around the sun, and sent its rays far out into 
space in all directions. The light at this time was about equal 
to that of the light of a new moon. In the south part of the sun 
a large protuberance was visible to the natural eye. It was esti- 
mated to be one-fourth part of the diameter of the sun, and to 
compare this with the large protuberance discovered at the April 
eclipse, it must be at least fifty thousand miles high. On the 
eastern limb of the sun two other protuberances, about fifteen 
degrees apart, were also visible. The rays on the southern edge 
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of the nimbus extended as far as one-third the diameter of the 
sun. On the northern edge they were more spread, and in the east 
were more diffused. The corona was flame-shaped, and very 
brilliant, but not so bright nor prominent as was expected. 


The moon hanging out boldly in the sky, surrounded by this 
magnificent corona, was one of the grandest sights that man ever 
_beheld. With totality there burst into sight, Mercury, a little 
north of the sun lower down, and Venus, about five degrees to 
the east, who shone with great brilliancy. Mercury disappeared 
with the time of total obscuration, while Venus continued in the 
show 3:45 after the sun had again partially appeared. No other 
stars were visible. The time of total obscuration was 2:52%, end- 
ing at 4h 48m 22s, being six and two-tenths seconds later than the 
computed time. It was also late in the first appearance of totality 
twelve and three-sixteenths seconds, the entire eclipse ending at 
5h 45m 2514s, The difference in the duration of totality here makes 
Des Moines to have been about nineteen miles south of the central 
line. The computations were made by Prof. Safford, from the 
Washington Nautical Almanac, and by Mr. Elias Colbert, of the 
Chicago Tribune, from the English Ephemeris, Professor Safford 
being in error just 12 seconds, and the last named gentleman only 
four. 


During the last half of the total obscuration the horizon on the 
north and southeast were beautifully lighted up with an orange- 
colored hue, which changed to dark blue in the south as the shadow 
passed on in its course. The phenomena of the orange-colored 
horizon was the effect of the light of the sun reflecting on the 
clouds behind that portion of the heavens then under eclipse. The 
shadow did not seem to move away, but rolled or lifted itself away, 
like the rolling of heavy ground swell waves of the ocean. The 
effect on the cattle and horses in sight of the observatory was 
not so strange as accounts had almost made us believe it would be. 
There was no terror shown by them, save that they aon grazing 
and took the homeward way. 


THE OBSERVATIONS 


taken by Prof. Harkness and his party were as good as any that 
have yet been taken of a total obscuration. Several perfect and 
distinct spectrums were taken by Professor Harkness and Saf- 
ford with the spectroscope, which will be analyzed, and in that 
way the component parts of the sun discovered and fixed. This 
is the most important observation, for the scientific world, that 
could be taken. Professor Eastman, assisted by Mrs. Eastman, 
conducted the meteorological observations. A copy of the results 
obtained is found below, showing the various changes in the at- 


o 
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mosphere, as denoted by the dry bulb and solar thermometers, and 
the barometer. (Here were given some tables of temperature 
and barometer.) 


Fast PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dr. Curtis had charge of the photography department, assisted 
by Hospital Steward LeMerle, and Messrs. Brennan and Ward. 
During the time of the eclipse, less than two hours one hundred 
and twenty-three perfect negatives of the sun, in its various stages 
of total and partial obscuration; were taken, and will be a valuable 
addition to the knowledge of the astronomical world. 


POLARIZATION OF THE LIGHT 


All of Professor Safford’s party were engaged at the Naval 
Observatory, and made some important discoveries. Mr. Stone 
used the Polariscope and discovered strong polarization of the 
light around the sun. 


ALLEN’S OBSERVATORY 


From observations made by S. V. White, Esq., on the lawn in 


’ front of B. F. Allen’s residence, with a five inch glass of the 


manufacture of Alvin Clark & Son’s of Cambridport, Mass., the 
time of first contact was noted as two seconds later than that of 
Professor Newcomb at the observatory on courthouse square, 
but within a half second of the meantime as seen by the different 
observers. All other observations correspond substantially with the 
observations herein noted. Mr. White speaks particularly of the 
phenomena resulting from the inequalities on the moon’s surface. 
When the sun’s disc was about five-sixths obscured, the crescent 
formed by the portion of the sun not obscured, was cut in two by 
an elevation on the moon’s surface, and a light spot, from seven 
to ten degrees in length, appeared at the lower end of the ecres- 
cent, wholly separate from the rest of the sun, and continued 


visible some ten seconds, before the moon’s body entirely dark- 
ened it. 


AT THE LITCHFIELD OBSERVATORY 


Doctor Peters and party were eminently successful in their 
observations. Doctor Peters used the spectroscope, and confirmed 
the theory that the protuberances on the sun were in great part 
composed of hydrogen. The great horn was measured by Professor 
Rogers, and its height figured out to be eighty thousand miles. 
The protuberances were visible from this observatory while more 
than twenty degrees of the sun were yet unobscured, and they were 
also seen by Professor Hall one minute and seventeen seconds after 
totality. Doctor Peters some months ago published it to the 
scientific world that the protuberances that appeared yesterday 
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would be seen in the same locality that they were seen. Best of 
all, and what will gratify the scientific world at large, Professor 
Rogers has made an important discovery among the planets, the 
nature of which has not yet been made public, but will be as soon 
as the proper papers on the matter have been prepared. We have 
the word of one of the gentlemen composing the party that the 
Home Observatory will be richly repaid by this expedition in the 
discoveries made and theories confirmed. 


No INTER-MERCURIAL PLANETS 


Professor Newcomb, whose observatory was situated in the 
courthouse square, and whose observations were solely for the dis- 
covery of inter-mercurial planets, or planets between Mercury and 
the sun, searched that region thoroughly, and found nothing that 
would indicate the existence of planets of that class. The question 
of their existence has been a mooted one among astronomers, and 
as Mercury is very seldom visible, even with the aid of powerful 
telescopes, research has been very limited, and as this total ob- 
scuration of the sun opened the whole field for observation, Pro- 
fessor Newcomb, assisted by Professor Armstrong, availed him- 
self of the opportunity. 


- THE GOLDFINCH* 


Exultant is their motion and their song; 

They rise on wing and with a wavy flight 
Again float down into their paradise 

On thistle blooms or mullein stalks to light; 
There, clinging to the swaying, slender stems 
And swinging airily among the weeds, 

They peck upon the stately mullein stalks 
And lunch upon the thistle’s fluffy seeds. 

As bright and yellow, as they soar aloft, 

As glint of sunshine or of golden rod, 

The echoes of the mingled rhapsody 

Come floating downward from the realms of God; 
Wild, sweet and incoherent melody— 

Of brown and gold—a perfect harmony. 


—Inez Sheldon Tyler 
Editor of BLUE MOON 
3945 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


*The Eastern Goldfinch, Spinus tristis tristis (Linneaus), often referred to as @ 
wild canary, was made the official State bird of Iowa by the General Assembly, 


March 22, 1933. 
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By CLAUDE W. DUTTON? 


In the courthouse at Davenport, Jowa, is a row of mar- 
ble tablets telling and commemorating the names of many 
of the territorial settlers of Scott county. It is a democ- 
racy of names that are mingled and infixed in these 
stones; those of lustre with those unknown; names of 
distinction with names that are now only names. Of 
one, lying these many years in a solitary grave lost and 
unmarked in a clime yet wild and remote, there now is 
left his name upon these tablets, an old portrait, an older 
letter and a few vanishing memories retained by some 
of his descendants of his long journeying into new lands 
and the tragic end of his last pilgrimage. The letter, 
the picture, and his photograph, have been deposited 
with the Historical Department of Iowa at Des Moines 
as the only relics now existing of one who both in life 
and character was a good type of the Iowa pioneer. On 
the tablets mentioned above his name, Francis Parker, 
is followed by those of his wife, Rhoda C. (Chaplin), 
the younger of his two sons, Francis J., and all of his 
six daughters, Diantha, Mary, Rhoda, Celinda, Elizabeth 
and Laura. The year of their settlement in Scott county, 
as correctly given on the tablet, was 1840, but Francis 
Parker and his son Francis J. had made a preliminary 
visit to the county in 1839. 


Francis Parker was born March 16th, 1788, in Claren- 
don, a village a few miles distant from Rutland, Vermont. 
He was the third son of Benjamin and Rachel (Wether- 
bee) Parker. He was married about 1810 to Rhoda, 
daughter of Moses and Mary (Platts) Chaplin. 


Prior to January, 1814, Francis Parker removed from 
Clarendon to Rutland and in June, 1818, he was living 


1Claude W. Dutton, son of Jerome and Celinda Dutton, and grandson of Francis 
Parker, prepared this manuscript at Wheatland, Iowa, in October 1921. The data 
used in this and other articles and sketches relating to Jerome Dutton and others 
of the Dutton and Parker families were notes and interviews unused in the prepa- 


pee of, but having connection with family historical and genealogical publica- 
ions. 
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in Cavendish, Vermont, where he remained until about 
1829. Beyond the record of the birth of some of his chil- 
dren in these various places there now is nothing else to 
indicate his residence in them, and nothing is known as 
to what incidents befell him or what pursuits he followed 
up to the time of his removal to Belmont (then Phillips- 
burg), Allegany county, New York, about 1829. Here 
‘he owned and worked a farm, built and operated a saw- 
mill and later, without relinquishing either of these un- 
dertakings, took up another, the village “Clothing 
Works,” where the woolen cloth spun and woven in the 
neighborhood was “fulled,” dyed and finished. He fol- 
lowed these triple labors with great vigor but little profit. 


Two of his nephews, Jonathan W. and George W. Park- 
er, had gone to Davenport in 1836. From these nephews 
came the good reports that impelled him to visit Iowa in 
1839. He was accompanied by his son, Francis Jackson, 
and both returned to Phillipsburg the same year. In the 
fall of 1840 the whole family, with the exception of his 
oldest son, Harrison, emigrated to Iowa. > 


The end of this journey was the starting point of the 
next, begun nine years later. In the spring of 1849 he 
and his son, Francis Jackson, again set out westward; 
this time in an ox wagon with the California gold mines 
as the inspiration and objective point of the journey. 
They proceeded through southern Iowa and were among 
those who followed the Santa Fe trail to the Golden state. 
No incidents of this journey nor of his residence in Cali- 
fornia have survived. Two or three years later he left 
his son behind and embarked at San Francisco aboard a 
sailing vessel which occupied six months in its voyage 
around Cape Horn to New Orleans. He took “deck pas- 
sage,” but it was not long until the boats’ officers gave 
him a cabin and invited him to dine at their table for the 
remainder of the trip. The vessel paused for a few days 
at Cuba—long enough for him to land on what he after- 
ward told his children was “the most beautiful country 
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I ever saw.” Shortly thereafter he arrived at New Or- 
leans from whence a river steamer brought him to Dav- 
enport. . 


A “COVERED WAGON” TRIP 


Neither the profitless results of his California trip nor 
his 71 years withheld him from sharing in the Pike’s 
Peak and Cherry creek “excitement.” With no other 
companion than his daughter, Rhoda, he set out from 
Scott county in 1859. The two travelled in a covered 
wagon drawn this time by a team of horses. They first 
visited Cherry creek and were there when Denver was 
first taking form. Later the two were at Pike’s Peak 
and at “California Gulch.” It is the testimony of another 
of his daughters that the two “boarded two weeks with 
Kit Carson” sometime and somewhere during this per- 
iod. His daughter. Rhoda, was married to Edward L. 
Gallatin in 1860 at Denver where she thereafter resided 
and at whose home he made his headquarters. It was 
from thence that he went to the “Pine Alto Gold Mines” 
in Arizona, from which the letter mentioned was written. 
Although this letter suggests his intention of making an 
early return to Iowa it cannot now be definitely deter- 
mined when he arrived at his old home in Scott county. 
It is known only that he was there in 1863 or 1864 in one 
of which years the photograph previously spoken of was 
taken by Jared A. Frost at Wheatland. 


It was also in one or the other of the years just named 
that he again went forth on his final journey across 
the plains. His motive in this, as in the other expeditions 
was the discovery of gold and the place of quest—New 
Mexico.2 When he made known this new project to his 
daughter, Celinda, she protested against it, urging that 
he was too old to undergo the hardships of such a journey 
and to evade the danger from the Indians. He replied 


See “Parker in America,” p. 571. Eugene F. Parker affirms that the objective 
point of this journey was in Arizona, instead of New Mexico, and that the place 
where Francis Parker met his death was near some city in Arizona instead of 


Cen New Mexico, where all previous rumor and report located it.— 
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that he “liked such jants (jaunts),” that he “felt better 
when he was. knocking around” than at any other time 
and that he had no fear of the Indians. He remarked 
that a younger man would be in more danger; that they 
were less likely to “hurt an old man who wasn’t fit for 
war;” that he had never had any trouble with them and 
they had always treated him kindly. 


He set forward on the road on horseback and alone 
with only such equipment as could be carried by the 
horse he bestrode. As his children last beheld him there 
was no sign that his vigor, carriage or determination had 
been weakened by his more than 75 years. When well 
toward the end of his way he wrote back to his daughter, 
Laura, a letter now lost, written, as she recalls he men- 
tioned, with a pointed stick because he had given his 
pen to an Indian who had taken a fancy to it. He told 
in this letter that shortly before it was written he had 
learned of the murder by the Indians of an emigrant fami- 
ly—a man and his wife and daughter—who, in their 
western progress of a year or thereabouts before, had 
rested for several days at the home of his son, F. J. Park- 
er. 


The next tidings that came from him were through 
a former neighbor, Canada MeCullogh, who met him 
somewhere in the west and brought back word that he 
had taken up a mining claim which he believed to be val- 
uable but was finding much difficulty in working it owing 
to the scarcity of water. 


PARKER’S LETTERS TO HIS DAUGHTERS 


Pine Alto Gold Mines 
Arizona Territory, June 4, 1861. 


Dear Daughters Celinda and Laura: 


I write this letter to both of you, not having time to write sep- 
arate letters. My health is not very good to-day, as I have a 
dysentery. I hope and pray that you and the rest of our friends 
are in good health. In the first place I will give you a description 
of our present situation. We are surrounded with the most bar- 
barous tribe of Indians on the Continent, the Apaches. It is but 
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a five days ago that they caught eleven men, hung them up by the 
heels, built a fire under their heads and burned them to death. 
There is but a few days passes but what some one is murdered. 
No one dares venture far from the town alone and none dares 
leave unless they go in large gangs. The greatest danger is be- 
tween (here) and the Fort, which is about twelve miles, although 
there is danger for one hundred miles. I shall leave here as soon 
as I can get away in safety. 


I work hard and live poor. The reason is because there is not 
much here, no vegetables, no fruit and not very often meat. There 
is plenty of flour, whiskey, rum and brandy. No coffee, no tea, 
no sugar. I never was so poor in flesh. I was weighed last Sun- 
day. My heft one hundred and seventeen. It is not to be won- 
dered at that I am so low in flesh. I work hard, live poor; travel 
two miles every morning down hill to my work and up hill back 
again at night. The travel is worse than the days work. 


I have twenty yards down Bear creek to work out if the water 
holds, and then I have two hundred and fifty yards in about half 
a mile of this place that will yield from five to ten cents to a 
bucket, but there is no water on it. I don’t think there will be 
this season. There has not been four days rain here for five 
months. The water is pretty much dried up, hardly water for 
house use. A’most all the miners have left on account of the 
water. There has been a company of soldiers stationed here a- 
while, but they have left. There has been a dreadful set of in- 
habitants here, outlaws from California and other places. They 
have mostly left and gone to join the Southern army. The pistol 
and the Bowie knife is the law, although they have always treated 
me with respect. Enough of this. 


I have an excellent gold quartz lead that is very rich—eight 
hundred yards that I bought and have it on record, and also a 
silver mine that is called very rich, but I shall have to leave them 
all on account of the Indians. If it was not for them I would stay 
another year. 


It is so dark where I am writing that I can’t see how I write 
nor what I write. I don’t request you to write, for there is—for 
there is—(no) knowing where I shall be. In one month from now 
I want you to lay a fine plate on and some good butter. We do 
not know but a very little of what that’s going on in the states. 
I get no papers since the Overland mail stopped. It has got to be 
dark and I must stop writing. 

Yours affectionately, 
FRANCIS PARKER 
Celinda Dutton 
Laura Parker 
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EVENTS RECALLED BY CELINDA DUTTON 


Memoranda of recollections by my mother, Celinda Parker Dut- 
ton, of events as told by her and recorded by me at different in- 
tervals—mostly within the period between 1900 and 1910, or be- . 
tween her seventieth and eightieth year; although some were 
often repeated since my days of earliest childhood. Her mind 
and memory were then clear and vivid, and although she may 
have been in occasional error in the matter of exact time and lo- 
eation of particular incidents and places, I believe that in all 
material instances her recollection corresponds closely with the 
real circumstances.—CLAUDE W. DUTTON. 


It must have been the latter part of December, 1865, 
while I was a Dr. Randall’s Health Institute in Lyons that 
Jerome wrote me that he had learned from my folks on 
Rock creek that father had been killed. Someone had 
sent a letter and a newspaper to Jackson telling the cir- 
cumstances of his death. I never saw either the letter 
or the newspaper but what was said in both of them was 
repeated to me by Jackson and Mary when I returned to 
Wheatland. 


As they told me it appeared that sometime in October, 
1865, father had started out for home from Albuquerque 
riding a pony and in company with the Government mail 
carrier. As the mail carrier had relays of fresh horses 
father soon fell behind and was obliged to travel alone. 
I do not know how far he had advanced from Albuquer- 
que when some one, I do not know who, came upon his 
body on the ground beside the road, his pony gone and 
his pockets emptied. He had been shot in the back it 
was supposed by Mexican outlaws who afterwards robbed 
him. The paper or letter also stated that he had been 
buried where he lay by a party of friendly Indians. This 
newspaper and letter conveyed the only tidings I ever had 
in regard to father’s death. It does seem so strange that 
father should start home almost entirely alone through 
such an uncivilized country, but I suppose he was anxious 
to get to Denver, thinking to come through with Rhoda 
and her husband the next spring. What a pity that they 
did not let him know they were coming in the fall. 

Father came to Belmont, or Phillipsburg as it was then 
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called, the year before I was born, or in 1829. I believe 
that he came there from Windsor, Vermont. Anyway I 
know that he had lived for several years in Windsor and 
kept a store there. At my first recollection we lived 
in a two-story, frame house that stood near the bank of 
the Genesee river. This house was the birthplace of my- 
self and my sister, Elizabeth. The upper floor of the 
house was all in one large room but downstairs there was 
a kitchen, pantry, two bedrooms and what we called the 
“square room’ that, like the kitchen, had a large fire- 
place in it and that we used for a sitting room. Here 
mother would bring her visitors, and among these I re- 
member two or three old ladies who, as was the way in 
those times, always came carrying their work pockets 
in which they never failed to have some sweet biscuits 
or little cakes for we children. A bridge crossed the 
river below our house and just above the bridge was a 
dam that furnished power for a sawmill, a gristmill and 
the clothing works that all stood one back of the other 
on the opposite side of the river. 


ENGAGED IN CLOTH MAKING 


Father operated the clothing works which was an in- 
dustry that most all of his brothers followed at one time 
or another. The purpose of the clothing works was not 
to make cloth but to finish and dye the rough woolen 
fabric that was spun and woven in the homes of the farm- 
ers and other residents of the neighborhood. I often 
went over to the works and watched father’s “journey- 
men” and the other help at their work. The long strips 
of coarse cloth were put through all sorts of processes 
and machines. First they went into the fulling mill where 
they were soaked in strong soapsuds. Then they were 
rinsed, drawn out, stretched on tenterhooks and dried. 
Then they went through the teaseling machine that picked 
up the surface until it was all rough and fuzzy, and 
thence into the shearing machine where the fuzzy surface 
was trimmed off evenly. Next they were boiled in a 
great, round copper kettle of dye, and finally folded 
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back and forth with a big square of cardboard between 
each fold and screwed down flat in a press. From this 
they came out large bolts of smooth, finished cloth. I 
remember that father made frequent trips to Troy for 
dye-stuffs. and came back with quantities of madder, 
“fustic,” and “Nicarauger,” as he called it. 


The clothing works were mostly left in charge of the 
journeyman, named Young. Father frequently dropped 
in but seldom did any work there. Most of his labor was 
applied and much of his time spent on his 400-acre farm 
that lay about two and a half miles from Belmont—lI 
cannot say in what direction. He bought this farm before 
he moved his family from Vermont and it was to clear it 
off and work it that he came to Belmont. He named the 
place “Mount Hope.” It was very hilly and covered with 
pine timber except a couple of fields that he had cleared 
off. These fields lay on two hillsides and one he called 
“Wheat Hill” and the other “Orchard Hill.” This field 
he set out with apple, pear, plum and other fruit trees. 
Near these hills on a level piece of ground he built a log 
house to which we moved when I was five or six years 
old, and here my sister Laura was born. There was only 
one room in this house with a loft above. A large stone 
fireplace extended almost across one end of the room and 
the men, with the aid of handspikes, would roll huge logs 
into it that would burn for almost a week. 


If the fire went out I had to run over before breakfast 
to old Zeb Noble’s, as he was called, a neighbor who lived 
almost a mile distant, and bring back some live coals in 
a pan or a shovel to rekindle the fire. Mam was always 
worried until I got back for one of my little cousins, 
Mary Leilous, had her clothes catch fire while on a sim- 
ilar errand and was burned to death. In the fall and 
winter evenings father’s hired men that worked in the 
sawmill would sit around the fireplace and while the 
crickets sang from the crevices in the stones would tell 
stories that we children listened to with great interest. 

Close beside the house ran a little brook issuing from 
a spring. It was only a step across it and its clear, cold, 
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swiftly flowing water was scarcely deep enough to cover 
the smooth little stones that formed its bed. The muddy 
creeks and “runs” in Iowa show nothing to compare with 
that clear little brook. I used to play along its edge and 
watch the frogs sing with their throats puffed out or 
stray into the deep, still woods beside it to pick flowers 
or wintergreen berries. The intense quietude of this 
wood had a deep charm for me. I would wander alone 
for hours among its trees of pine, beach, hemlock and 
maple happy in the dreams of childhood or gathering 
beach nuts when they were ripe. One division of it was 
a grove of hard maple which we called the sugarbush 
and in the early spring while the sap was running our 
whole family would be at this spot all day and part of the 
night. The sap flowed from the trees into hundreds or 
little wooden troughs from which father collected it and 
poured it into a long, wide shallow pan. It was the work 
of we children to gather wood and keep a hot fire burning 
under this pan, in which the sap gradually boiled down 
into a thick syrup and finally granulated into maple sugar. 


Sometimes the weather turned cold and the ground 
would be briefly covered with what father called a “sap 
snow.” We celebrated these occasions by pouring a 
dipper full of hot, thick maple sirup into a white bed of 
frozen snow, thus making maple wax which is sweeter 
and of a better flavor than any candy you ever tasted. 
They were happy days for all of us at the sugarbush. 


THE DAM AND SAW MILL 


Not far from our house the little brook that I have 
mentioned before emptied in to what was called the North 
branch and this into Phillips creek. Before my recollec- 
tion father had made a dam across Phillip’s creek and 
built a sawmill beside it. The dam went out during a 
flood and the mill burned down, but he rebuilt them both. 
The sawmill was about half a mile distant from our log 
house but I often went down to it along a road that led 
through the tall pine timber and watched father and my 
brothers, Harrison and Jackson, and the hired men as 
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they fed the saw logs against the long, upright saw that 
shot up and down like lightning as it ate its way through 
the log. It was moved by a broad “overshot” water- 
wheel that turned with much splashing and a constant 
“flutter, flutter” as each blade came under the water 
flowing from the flume. Something about the mill was 
always getting out of fix and it seems to me now that 
father was as much occupied in tinkering it up as he was 
in running it. 


Among our nearest neighbors at Mount Hope were the 
Benjamin, Feathers and Imer families and farther away 
an aristocratic old Englishman named Jeffrey Horne. 
He lived in a large two-story house with many windows 
set on top of a hill in a remote place isolated and shut 
in by the heavy pine woods. This place he called the 
“Hermitage,” and one Sunday father took Rhoda and 
me by the hand and we walked out to visit it. It seems 
to me now that we walked for hours through the woods 
before we finally reached the house. Mr. Horne came out 
and greeted us very cordially. He looked just like an 
Englishman, rather portly with side whiskers and very 
dignified. He showed us all through his gardens, which 
were large and layed out with paths and walks in what 
I thought was great magnificence, and then took us in to 
the house. Here we met his wife, who was quite deaf 
and carried an ear trumpet over her arm. Before we 
went home his widowed daughter, Mrs. Thompson, set 
out a lunch. The solitude, loneliness and stateliness of 
the “Hermitage” deeply impressed me. There was much 
of mystery about the “Hermitage” and its proprietor. 
There were tales among his neighbors that he had held 
high station in England, but had been obliged to seek 
seclusion because he had “cursed the king.” 


Most of my recollections of our residence in York state 
are of the years when we lived in the log house at Mount 
Hope. Father was very vigorous and active and was 
always very busy, except in the evenings which he de- 
voted chiefly to reading. With a candle on the table 
beside him he would sit until bedtime with the National 
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Intelligencer or the Albany Journal before him—papers 
that he took for years. What he read in these papers 
was what he preferred to talk about rather than of the 
incidents and happenings of the neighborhood. He had 
great scorn for novel readers, and we girls had to keep 
out of his sight when we were reading the few novels 
that we could borrow. He took much interest in politics 
and was a strong Whig until he became an Abolitionist 
and later yet a Republican. He was a Universalist, but 
usually had little to say on religious topics, although in 
Vermont he once held a public debate on Universalism 
with an orthodox minister. 


From what I have heard him say I know that his father 
was intemperate, but he never touched a drop of liquor 
nor used tobacco and was much opposed to both. For 
him there was no relaxation; it was all hard work. He 
was always robust and active and in good health, except 
for an occasional “‘spell’’ of rheumatism, which at times 
gave him great pain. It was always he whe broke our 
colts to ride and harness, even when he had become an 
old man. He was scarcely up to the average height, but 
full-chested and of erect, compact build. His walk was 
brisk and spry. His eyes were blue and very keen and 
his hair brown, fine and rather thin. He never grew 
gray and was always smooth shaven. He wore glasses 
when reading. He appeared very neat when dregsed in 
the “nice” suit that he kept for Sundays and special oc- 
casions. His last ‘nice’? suit and his cane and all his 
remaining papers and personal belongings became Laura’s 
after his death, and they were destroyed when her home 
in Calhoun county, Iowa, was burned. He kept bees and 
was a good hand at finding bee trees, and both in New 
York and in Iowa he would often employ Sunday in jo- 
cating a bee tree. In his youth he played the clarinet. 


He was never a good provider for the family table or 
ward robe. 


I have little definite recollection of anything father 
ever said about his own father, but I remember his oc- 
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casional reference to his uncle Jonathan,? whom he called 
“Uncle Jock.” Uncle Jock lived somewhere in Vermont 
in a house with high, spacious rooms but with walls and 
ceilings unfinished, leaving the framework timbers ex- 
posed. From the massive rafters hung a row of bladders 
filled with herbs and household stores from the field and 
garden. Uncle Jock spoke with a peculiar accent which 
father thought was Welch, and when any of his suspended 
produce was needed for immediate use he would direct 
one of his sons to “take that lather and get that blather.” 


THE LURE OF THE CIRCUS 


One time while we were living at the log house a “car- 
avan,”’ as we then called it—a sort of forerunner of the 
circus—came to the village and remained several days. 
We heard of it, and Rhoda and I were on nettles to go 
but folks were prejudiced against shows and would not 
give their consent. We coaxed and teased persistently, 
though, and late on the last day of the show mam finally 
said we might go. She dressed us up in our finest clothes 
and off we started, first. running over to Zeb Noble’s 
and inviting Mary, a girl of our own age, to go with us. 
All three of us were in the keenest of happy spirits as 
we danced down the road toward the village. As we 
drew nearer we heard the distant music, the beating of 
drums, and the report of fire arms. We had almost 
reached the village when we saw father riding toward 
us. He stopped when he met us and after hesitating a 
minute told us that the show was over and it was useless 
to go on, that the guns and the music we heard were the 
signals that the caravan was preparing to leave. So we 
turned back with a crushing disappointment I shal! 
never forget. 


On a much later date some years after we had moved 
to Iowa, Mary Gue, our uncle Ben’s sister, and I, moved 
by our youthful thirst for amusement, stole down the road 
toward Big Rock with the aim of seeing something of a 


8“Johnathan, Esa., who d. aged 63.”—‘‘Parker in America, p. 566. 
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circus then exhibiting there—probably the first and last 
circus that ever held forth in that village. But we were 
so repressed by the current prejudice against going to 
shows, and were in so, much fear of being observed in our 
approach to the scene of unhallowed revelry, that we 
turned back before we had obtained even a glimpse of the 
tent. I never visited a show until after I was married. 


Our chief holiday in Phillipsburg was ‘Training Day” 
when everybody went down to the burg to watch the 
militiamen drill. Jackson was a member of the local 
company which was commanded by Capt. Uriah Whit- 
comb. His uniform like all the others was made up mere- 
ly of a green Spencer jacket and a green feather in his 
cap. The militiamen, with their rifles, first assembled 
at Aldrich’s tavern. Then, led by a half-dozen fifers and 
drummers clad in red jackets and white trousers, and 
discoursing some such stirring air as “Jefferson and 
Liberty,” they marched to a level piece of ground thickly 
dotted with stumps and called “The Flats,” which was 
Situated at the edge of the village. Here, after much 
drilling, they separated into two squads and engaged in 
a mock battle in which each side fought in Indian fashion 
from behind stumps. There was a great uproar of shout- 
ing and shooting and we all thought it a very thrilling 
and patriotic spectacle. 


Uncle Washington Chaplin used to visit us occasionally 
in after years, but the only other member of mother’s 
family that I ever saw was Uncle Daniel. I don’t know 
where he lived but he and his wife came in a buggy and 
visited with us for several days and father and mam after- 
ward returned the visit. 


I never saw mam’s father, Grandfather Moses Chaplin, 
but, Diantha, when a little girl, visited him at his home 
in Clarendon, Vermont. At that period he was a farmer. 
As she described him to me afterward he was a tall man 
with long features and an especially long chin. He wore 
his hair in a queue, and was very strict with his hired 
men; made them sit up straight at the table and insisted 
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on good behavior. Sometimes when company was present 
he would set out a decanter of rum. He was firm and 
commanding in appearance. He took Diantha by the 
hand and led her out for a walk, during which he showed 
her a farm he had just purchased. On this occasion he 
presented her with a Hymn book, some leaves from which 
Diantha gave to me as a souvenir many years later, and 
these pages from the old book are now with the Historical 
Department at Des Moines. 


I think mam must have resembled her father. Any- 
way her chin was noticeably long. She was of average 
height with very dark brown hair and blue eyes. Mary. 
resembled her more than any other of her daughters. She 
was married when she was very young, and on account 
of her youth her parents were opposed to her marriage, 
and declined to enter the room where the ceremony was 
performed. She was a good talker, easy to visit with 
and enjoyed visiting. But, poor woman, she had little 
time to visit. She was always at work, it now seems to 
me. About her only time for rest was at night after we 
children had gone to bed. Then she would partake of her 
only indulgence—a single pipe-full of tobacco which she 
lighted with a coal from the fire-place and smoked the 
last thing before going to bed. Like father, she was a 
Universalist. 


PARKER’S NEAREST RELATIVES 


Father’s sister, Aunt Polly Leilous, lived at first on a 
little farm near the burg, but later moved farther away 
to a place called the “Collins Settlement,” but we used 
to visit back and forth once ina while. I remember Aunt 
Polly as a great talker, and Uncle John Leilous, because 
he was so stern with his children. If they talked loud 
or made any noise in playing he would exclaim: “Whist, 
now, whist,” and they would become quiet instantly and 
talk in low voices. 


I visited often at Aunt Sarah Parker’s, who at first 
lived in rooms back of Uncle Alvin’s store, although the 
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family had moved into a fine new house before we left 
York state. Their four children bore the romantic names 
of Henry Earl, Clarissa Adriana, Frances Evelyn and 
Charles Carroll. Uncle Alvin was doing well even then 
and was prominent in 'the village. I recall him as a tall, - 
spare, thin-visaged man, with a prominent nose, large 
eyes and thin, compressed lips. He seldom spoke and 
looked every inch the grasping Yankee of which he was 
a type. Aunt Sarah was a good house-keeper and always 
kept her children neatly dressed and showed that she 
felt the improving circumstances of the family. I recall 
one winter when, after I had made a two days visit at 
Uncle Alvin’s, father came with an ox sled to take me 
home at dusk of the third evening. Before we were half 
way home some part of the sled broke down. Father 
tried to fix it, but it was dark and finally he said we would 
have to leave the sled until morning and walk home 
through the snow. Father asked if he should carry me 
but I assured him I could walk, and so we set off up the 
road in the dark, driving the two oxen, “‘Lamb,” the white 
one and “Lyon,” the red one, before us. It was not long 
before I became tired and father took me on his shoulder 
and carried me the rest of the way home. Then I dis- 
covered that mam’s white wool shawl that I had worn 
around my shoulders had slipped off along the way and 
was missing. It was of a fine weave and had a border 
of beautiful red roses and it was about the nicest of mam’s 
few adornments, so I was much grieved to lose it. Father 
‘thought he would find it on his way back for the sled in 
the morning, but he didn’t and we never saw it again. 


There was no school near the log house and after while 
Diantha took three of us girls back to the burg, partly 
in order that we might go to school and partly to board 
some of the hired help in the clothing works. We lived 
in some rooms on the upper floor of the clothing works 
and Mary, Rhoda and I went to school. Our first teacher 
was Frances Norton and afterward we went to Amanda 
Stimson, Betsy Whitcomb, Lorraine Howard and Marian 
Leland. Our way to school led back across the bridge, 
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past the house where I was born and Uncle Alvin’s store, 
to Table Knoll on top of which the school house stood. 
It contained but one room and the pupils sat on long 
benches, each bench elevated a little higher than the one 
in front of it. The benches faced the center of the room 
where the teacher’s table stood and the boys sat on one 
side of the room and the girls on the other. Here I 
studied McGuffey’s reader, Webster’s spelling book, 
Peter Parley and Olney’s geography. 


Among my school-mates I remember Abigail and 
David Norton, children of Joseph Norton; Clementine 
Norton, a daughter of Ezenezer Norton; Elizabeth and 
Alice Horne, daughters of Charles Horne and grand- 
daughters of Jeffrey Horne; Hannah Daniels, Mary 
Davis, Hannah Dickey, Charles and Elizabeth Aldrich 
and my cousin, Clarissa Parker, daughter of Uncle Alvin. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILLIPSBURG 


My brother Harrison was married in October, 1837, 
and I think it was the following spring that he and his 
wife moved into the log house and our folks came back 
to the burg again, making our abode in Uncle Alvin’s 
old home, from which he had moved into his new house. 
It was a primitive little town then, made up of small 
frame houses scattered mostly along one street on the 
west side of the river. Foot-paths led along each side 
of the street, for there were no sidewalks and few fences. 
Aldrich’s tavern, a square, two-story, unpainted struc- 
ture, was the largest building and only social resort in 
town. The leading feature of every holiday was the ball 
given at this tavern and my sister, Diantha, always at- 
tended and was among the belles of the occasion. A 
stagecoach drove up the street every day and brought the 
mail. Uncle Alvin, I believe, was the postmaster and 
Squire Ebenezer Norton was justice of the peace. Wal- 
ter Church, a rather foppish appearing young man of a 
family that owned an immense amount of land near the 
village, owned the stone grist mill but it was operated 
by a miller whose flouriness, fatness and jollity is yet 
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well marked in my mind. There was a tannery some- 
where in town, a blacksmith and wagonmaker’s shop and 
a cabinet maker’s shop, the latter owned by a man named 
Bartlett for whom John EK. Owen worked when, in 1839, 
he married my sister, Diantha. 


Among other residents of the village or near-by coun- 
try I recall the Dickey, Danieles, Hill, Van Campen and 
Orlin Smith families. There were a great many Nortons, 
old Doctor Norton, Benjamin and John being the oldest 
of that name. Michael was a son of old Doctor Norton 
and Squire Ebenezer a son, I think, of John Norton 
Emory and Henry Norton, who married my cousin, Nan- 
cy, daughter of Benjamin Parker—Nancy was the mother 
of Mrs. J. Demmer, of Belmont, were sons of Squire 
Ebenezer Norton. Most of these Nortons lived on the 
east side of the river. 


With all of his hard work business matters had begun 
to go badly with father even before this time. Trade fell 
off to such an extent that he finally closed up the clothing 
works. It was probably in the fall of 1838 that we moved 
back in the country again, this time to a little house that 
stood near father’s saw mill. Across the creek from the 
mill and the house was a high, steep bluff called Reed’s 
Hill. Father bought some saw logs that had been cut 
on the top of this hill, and I remember seeing him and 
the men roll these logs to the crest of the hill and send 
them tumbling down into the water above the dam. It 
was a terrifying sight to see the huge logs roll crashing 
down the steep side of the hill and plunge with an awful 
splash into the water at its foot. Below the dam the 
creek was shallow and I often crossed it by stepping 
from one to another of the large stones in its bed, but the 
stream was broad with a large flow of water and I could 
scarcely believe Harrison when he told us~yéars later 
during a visit to Iowa that “all” the water in Phillip’s 
creek could be run through a two-inch auger hole,” and 
that the beautiful little brook near the log house was 
entirely dried up. 
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It was about this time that Uncle Jonathan Parker 
came from Pennsylvania to visit us and, I suppose, 
father first took thought of moving to Iowa, or “the 
Black Hawk Purchase” as it was then called, where Uncle 
Jonathan’s sons, Jonathan W. and George W., had gone 
a couple of years before. Money matters with father 
were getting worse and worse and I overheard Uncle 
Jonathan tell mam that “Frank needn’t worry about 
anything he owes me,” but other of father’s creditors 
were not so kindly disposed. He had gone in debt heavily 
when he bought the-Mount Hope farm from, I think, a 
Mr. Collins, and the time now came when he could not 
meet the payments on this debt. His inability to make 
these payments was, I believe, what finally decided him 
to pull up stakes and make a new start. 


THE MOVE TO IOWA 


There began to be much hopeful talk about Iowa at our 
home and all that winter father, Harrison and Jackson 
worked hard sawing lumber at the mill and hauling it 
on horse and ox sleds to the banks of a creek near the 
neighboring town of Cuba. The lumber was formed into 
a raft and one day the next spring father and Jackson 
gathered up their things, said “Good-bye” to us and start- 
ed for Cuba where we knew they were to leave aboard 
the raft on their floating progress down the creek to the 
Allegheny river, thence to the Ohio, and onward to hunt 
a new home for us in Iowa. Somewhere along the Ohio 
river he sold the raft and I suppose that he and Jackson 
went the rest of the way to Davenport by steamboat. 
Father returned home the same fall, coming from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo by boat on the lakes. All the summer of 
1840 we were busy in making preparations for moving 
to Iowa. A wagon fourteen feet in length was built by 
the village wagonmaker especially for our journey, and 
father filled a long box with small fruit trees and shrub- 
bery to set out in the soil of our new home. My sisters 
and I gathered and dried a goodly supply of wild rasp- 
berries and blackberries to take with us. Mary had 
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taught a term of school before we left York state and the 
money she received for teaching she invested in a flock 
of twelve or fifteen sheep. She left these sheep with Uncle 
John Leilous, who was to keep them on shares, but he 
never sent her a penny for any of the flock. Not long 
before we left I remember seeing some surveyors at work 
near our house and hearing our folks mention that they 
were surveying for the Erie railroad. 


It was about the first of October when we started forth 
with father driving the horses attached to the long wagon 
with its homespun linen cover stretched over hickory 
bows and our dog “Bogus,” or “Bose”? as we usually 
called him, following behind. In the wagon with father 
and mam were Diantha, Rhoda, Mary, myself, Elizabeth 
and Laura, for Jackson and Diantha’s husband had pre- 
ceded us to Jowa, and Harrison never moved his home 
from Allegany county. In the wagon with us was an 
arm chair which had belonged to Grandfather Chaplin, 
a bureau, in which were six fine linen tablecloths which 
mam had spun and woven for each of her daughters, and 
her splint-bottom chair with the cross pieces of its back 
charred by the candle she used to hang on them to light 
her at her night time sewing or mending. [I still have 
this chair, which mam sat in during all our long journey. 
Most of our household goods and the box of fruit trees 
were in another wagon driven close behind us by Uncle 
John Leilous. These goods were shipped aboard a sailing 
vessel at Buffalo for Chicago and we never found trace 
of them afterwards, although father, early that winter, 
drove back from our new home to Chicago in search of 
them. We drove through Friendship and Belfast at the 
beginning of our trip, and I was much disappointed to 
see such small and weather-worn villages, for they were 
spoken of so often in our family that I pictured them as 
large and active cities. 


When we reached Erie father thought the load was too 
heavy for the horses and so he left the bureau and the 
tablecloths and other of our belongings to be forwarded 
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to Chicago, but like the goods shipped from Buffalo we 
never found them again. When the weather was pleasant 
we camped out beside the road, boiling our tea over a 
camp fire and some of us sleeping on the ground—for 
we had no tent—and others in the ‘wagon. In wet wea- 
ther we stayed overnight in the homes of farmers and 
settlers along the way, where we always found a hos- 
pitable welcome. Once we came to a house on a hillside 
where grew an array of beautiful flowers which we all 
admired so much that father went up to the house and 
got some of the seed and roots of the owner, and these we 
afterward set out around our home in Iowa. At another 
time while we were travelling through some deep woods 
in Indiana father stopped the wagen and told us all to 
look forward up the road. A moment later a railroad 
train, with the engine smoking and puffing, glided out 
of the woods and across the road a half mile ahead of 
us—a vivid incident for us, for none of us but father had 
ever beheld the cars before. We came through Chicago, 
but all I remember of it is that it was a very swampy 
place. 


THE FAMILY REACHES IOWA 


Late one afternoon some days afterward we arrived 
in Rock Island where Owen met us and guided us to the 
ferry on which we crossed to Davenport. Uncle Jonathan 
was away from home and Aunt Naomi was staying with 
her daughter, Sarah Bonney, where we, too, remained 
over night. Late the next day we left Davenport, and 
it was after dark when we reached the end of our long 
journey at the home of George W. Parker near the north- 
west corner of the county. There was no road, nothing 
but a faint path and we would have lost our way if Bose 
hadn’t gone on ahead and picked it out for us. We stayed 
at Cousin George’s for a week and then moved into a log 
house that father rented of James Hale, located just 
where now stands the first farm house east and north 
of the first crossroads south of the Parker cemetery. 
Here we lived that winter and the summer and winter 
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following, although Diantha and Owen moved into a 
near-by cabin of their own within a few months. My 
most distinct impressions of the new country were of 
its openness and absence of the deep forests that I was 
used to seeing, and the high winds that seemed to blow 
every day. 


Among our near neighbors in our new Iowa home were 
the Pete Laughrey family, “Uncle Jimmy” Posten—we 
called his wife “Aunt Jimmy’—two jolly young men, 
John and Andrew Posten, who were the life of all of our 
parties and social gatherings, and Uncle Eli Goddard, a 
Methodist class leader, who presided at meetings held 
at his house and in the homes of his sons, George, Martin 
and Peter down the creek. 


There were about four acres in the little field that 
father had under plow the first year in Iowa. It was 
inclosed with a rai! fence and sown to flax. Mary and I 
pulled the flax when the crop matured. The next year 
wheat was sown in this field and we were given much 
trouble by an angular old white cow who persisted in 
tossing aside the rail fence with her long horns and lead- 
ing in the other cattle to feed on the grain. We were 
called out at all hours of the day or night to drive out the 
marauders. 


Wild hogs were quite numerous in the timber. Their 
domestic forbears had escaped from the rude pens of the 
neighboring farmers and soon reverted to a wild state. 
At times when we girls would be walking through the 
woods they would start up unseen at our very feet and 
charge off into the underbrush with a startling “woof” 
which expressed an alarm equal to our own. They were 
common property and when pork was desired it was often 
obtained by the easy expedient of shooting a wild hog. 


Diantha and Owen lived in a log cabin built on a hill 
about a half-mile southwest of the cemetery. Rock creek 
flowed around the foot of the hill and a foot-log supplied 
the only means of crossing the stream. The foot-log was 
carried off by every freshet and then we would have to 
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wade the creek until Owen recovered the old log or made 
a new one, and he was never in much of a hurry about 
doing either one. A-.short distance north of this house 
was an Indian trail that came down diagonally from the 
northeast and continued for miles to the southwest. One 
day when I was at Diantha’s a band of Indians came down 
the trail from the northeast. There were about forty of 
them, Indians, squaws and papoose, all mounted on ponies 
and trapped out in feathers and gay blankets. They 
trotted silently past the house and out of sight to the 
southwest. Near the trail and not far from Diantha’s 
house was a little mound where a papoose had been buried. 
We always called it the “Little Indian Grave.” — 


Not long after we came to Iowa we found a young wild 
goose that had been injured and was unable to fly. It 
soon became domesticated and developed a strong at- 
tachment for mam. It became her inseparable compan- 
ion and, like ““Mary’s little lamb,” followed her wherever 
she went. Even when she went some distance to visit 
the neighbors it waddled, quacking solemnly, behind her. 
A similar instance came to my notice when Jerome and I 
were living at Leroy’s not long after our marriage. One 
of Leroy’s neighbors, an old man named Oerlein, had a 
pet sandhill crane, on which tall and angular fowl he had, 
with Teutonic regard, bestowed the corpulent and ill- 
fitting name of “Honnes.”” Wherever the old man jour- 
neyed at home-or around the neighborhood Honnes 
stalked gravely along with him. 


Sugar was very rare in those days and the usual 
source of “sweetenin” was New Orleans molasses. Even 
the molasses jug was frequently empty, and more than 
once mam made syrup by boiling down the juicy pulp of 
watermelon. 


The land for what was then called the Pioneer, and is 
now known as the Parker cemetery, was donated by 
James Hale, father-in-law of “Burr” (C. B.) Snyder. 
The first person buried in it was a young man named 
Emmet Gould, who died in 1840. 
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Once when father and Jackson were away from home 
on some long journey the rest of the family: mam, 
Rhoda, Mary,-Elizabeth, and Laura were all taken sick 
with some kind of fever. I escaped it and had to do the 
best I could in taking care of the others. They were all 
thirsty all the time, it seemed to me, and they wanted 
the water as cold as they could get it. This made it nec- 
essary for me to make frequent trips to the spring, down 
near the creek some distance from the house. Quite 
often I would have to go after water in the middle of 
the night and I will never forget how terrified I was as 
I ran swiftly through the silent darkness to the spring 
and back. It was in the fall and as I sat at night alone 
in the house with all those sick ones around me the only 
sound that reached my ears was the steady, murmuring 
drone of the autumnal insects. To this day the annuai 
fall concert of the insects gives me a feeling of intense 
loneliness. 


When Mary began to teach school I was one of her first 
pupils. It was afterward that I attended school at Dav- 
enport and boarded with Uncle Jonathan and Aunt 
Naomi. Uncle Jonathan had a large library and was a 
great reader. He was a kindly and gentle man and 
lacked father’s asperity. His views of novel reading were 
very different from father’s, for he was an absorbed 
reader of fiction. The besetments and sorrows of the 
characters would often so affect him that he would weep 
profusely. This show of feeling did not add to my esteem 
of him, because I thought that tears disclosed a very 
un-Parker-like trait. It was at Uncle Jonathan’s that I 
first read my favorite novel, “Earnest Maltravers.” 
Other books from his library that I then read were “Clar- 
issa Harlowe” and ‘The Castle of Otranto.” 


In 1858 or 1854 we young people organized the “‘Pos- 
ten’s Grove Temperance Watchmen’s Club” which only 
lasted about a year. It was followed by the “Inland Lit- 
erary Society” also called the “Atheneum,” which met 
weekly at the schoolhouse. It was a quite ambitious 
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organization and its members used to compose and read 
papers and hold discussions on various topics. I believe 
I still have an essay that I read at one of its meetings. 
All the Gues and Pounds belonged to it and it represented 
the best aims of the neighborhood. We used to enjoy its 
meetings but I think most of us liked a good dance better. 


THE MEANS FOR DECISION 


Horace Mann in Common School Journal of Iowa, Jan- 
uary, 1841: If those momentous questions are ever to 
be correctly decided, which, for ages past have been sub- 
mitted to the rack, the fagot, and the dungeon, and they 
could not decide—whch the blood of all the myrtrs has 
failed to decide—which the power of kings, aided by the 
wealth of nations, has failed to decide—if these questions 
are ever to be correctly decided, without supernatural 
agency, it must be by each party laying aside its exclu- 
siveness, its pride, its infallibility, its contempt, and, by 
the union of all in some noble plan, to give to another gen- 
eration fitter attainments, greater capacities, and that 
without which all other means are worthless—minds free 
from prejudice, and yearning after truth. 


MUST UNDERSTAND OUR PAST 


Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, president of Rockefeller Foun- © 
dation: No nation can manage its future which does not 
understand its past. Research and study are needed of 
the basis of our American habits and traditions—a wider 
knowledge of who we are and where and what we came 
from, a fuller interpretation of American life to enable 
us to comprehend what we possess today and on what our 
tomorrow can be built .... The culture of the one world 
in the making is necessarily compounded on the diverse 
contributions of many peoples. Until a nation under- 
stands itself in relation to its own culture, it cannot in- 
telligently harmonize and integrate its life into the larger 
pattern. 


INDEFINITE BOUNDARIES LED TO DISPUTES 


By RONALD L. IvVEs! 


Conflicting territorial claims, plus repeated changes 
of sovereignty between 1540 and 1819 in what is now 
the western part of the United States, coupled with in- 
accurate maps and consequent nebulous geographical 
knowledge, resulted in... a territorial mixup the actual 
data concerning which are more complex than has here- 
tofore been indicated. Much of the trouble leading up 
to the various boundary disputes seems occasioned by 
indefinite territorial claims, in large part due to vague 
geographic knowledge. 


Following the initial discoveries by Columbus (1942), 
Spain’s right to colonize the new world was strengthened 
by the Papal Bull of May 4, 1498, in which Pope Alexan- 
der VI set the western limit of Portuguese influence as 
a meridian 100 leagues west of the Cape Verde islands, 
and gave to Spain all new discoveries west of this line 
of demarcation. The next year, by the Treaty of Tor- 
desillas, the line of demarcation was moved 370 leagues 
farther west, and the change was sanctified by a Bull 
of Pope Julius II in 1506. 


Working northward and westward frum the Caribbean, 
and northward from the mainland of Mexico, Spanish 
explorers soon penetrated parts of the North American 
mainland. The journeys of parties under Cabeza de 
Vaca? (1529-1536), Fray Marcos de Niza* (1539), Cor- 
onado* (1540-1542), and Juan de Onate® (1601-1605), 
produced important data concerning the topography of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and adjacent parts of the 
Great Plains. Some of the conflicting claims of later 


1Professor Ives is now with the Geography Department of Indiana University, 
and this excerpt is from an article by him appearing in full in the Colorado Maga- 
zine, (March, 1947, Vol. XXIV, No. 2). 

2A, FB. Bandolier and F. Bandolier, The Journey of Cabeza de Vaca (Trail 
Sere Series, 1905). H. E. Bolton, The Spanish Borderlands. (New Haven, 1921), 
-45, 

nae Winship, The Journey of Coronado (Trail Makers Series, 1904). 

id. 

5G. P. Hammond, Don Juan de Onate and the Founding of New Mewico 
(Santa Fe, 1927). R. E. Twitchell, Leading Facts of New Mexico History (Cedar 
Rapids, 1911), 301-3381. 
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years date from these early explorations. In the peri- 
pheral areas were reputed to be the mythical kingdoms 
of Anian, Quivira, and Cibola, inhabited by strange and 
biologically-improbable beings. 


Later explorations by Kino® (1690-1710), Sadelmayr’ 
(1745) Dominguez and Escalante® (1776), and Juan 
Bautista de Anza® (1774-1776), and many others cleared 
up a large part of the mythical geography of earlier 
times, and strengthened the claims of Spain to lands west 
of the Rio Grande valley, but still left undefined the east- 
ern and northern limits of the Spanish territories. 


Overlapping the Spanish claims to what is now Colo- 
rado were the French Louisiana claims (1682-1762), and 
the somewhat nebulous coast-to-coast claims of the Coun- 
cil of New England, to lands north of the 40th parallel, 
from 1620 to 1635; and those of Virginia, to lands south 
of the 40th parallel, from 1609 to 1763.° 


Starting with the voyages of Breton fisherman to the 
Newfoundland fishing banks in about 1500, France rap- 
idly gained territory, by right of exploration, in the New 
World. By way of the St. Lawrence Valley, missionaries, 
explorers, and fur-trappers penetrated the interior of 
the continent, establishing missions and trading posts 
as they went. In 1673, Marquette and Joliet reached the 
mouth of the Arkansas River," and decided that the Miss- 
issippi flowed into the Gulf of Mexico, a conclusion con- 
tradicting Marquette’s former belief that the river emp- 
tied into the Vermillion Sea (Gulf of California). 

French explorations continued, and in April, 1682, a 
party led by LaSalle reached the mouth of the Mississippi 


6%. F. Kino (ed. by H. E. Bolton), Kino’s Hisorical Memoir of Pimerial Alta 
(Cleveland, 1919). - 

7Jacob Sedelmayr (ed. by R. L. Ives), Sedelmayr’s Relacion of 1746 (Bull. 
123, Bur. Amer. Ethnology, 1939). < : 

8S. V. Escalante and F. A, Dominque, Diaria .... para descubrir el camino 
desde .... Sante Fe del Nuevo Mexico al de Monterey (Docs. para la hist. de 
Mexico ser. II, Vol. i), 375-558. 

°H. BE. Bolton, Anza’s California Expeditions (Berkeley, 19380). 

oT, R. Hafen, Colorado, the Story of a Western Commonwealth (Denver, 


1933), map opp. p. 95. 
11Justin Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac (Boston, 1904) 199-202, 234-245, 247-250. 
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and LaSalle claimed, for the king of France, an area 
probably intended to include the entire Mississippi drain- 
age. Later establishment, by LaSalle, in 1685, of Fort 
St. Louis, on the Garcitas river in Texas, gave France 
a partial claim to some western lands not drained by the 
Mississippi. The exact boundaries of the Louisiana 
claims continued in dispute for more than a century,” 
much of the uncertainity resulting from the claims sup- 
ported by this Texan settlement. 


By the year 1700, Spain and France had a number 
of conflicting territorial claims in North America. Of 
these, only the uncertainity of the boundary between 
the western edge of the Louisiana territory and the east- 
ern limit of the lands of New Mexico is pertinent to this 
discussion. Although these conflicts were known to ex- 
ist, and caused some alarm™ among the explorers, no real 
effort was made to resolve them. 


By the secret treaty of November 3, 1762, commonly 
known as the “Family Compact,” France ceded to Spain 
“all country known under the name of Louisiana... .” 
but nowhere in the treaty is there any definition of this 
country. This cession eliminated, for the time, any prob- 
lem of territorial boundaries in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, for there was no longer any French-Spanish bound- 
ary there. The northern limit of the enlarged Spanish 
territory remained undefined. 


FRANCE REGAINED AREA 


Thirty-eight years later, by the Treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso, in October, 1800, Spain retroceded the Louisiana 
territory to France, ‘with the same extent that it now 
has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France 
possessed it.’”’ The treaty also stipulated that if this 
territory were ever again ceded, it must become the prop- 
erty of Spain. This transfer recreated the indefinite 
boundary between French and Spanish possessions in 
the Rocky Mountain region. 


2Jpid., 292-298. 
1Sedelmayr, op. cit., 113, 117. 
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During this thirty-eight year period, England acquired 
all lands east of the Mississippi, with the exception of 
Florida, by treaty, and then, as a result of the American 
Revolution, lost these same lands to the United States. 
Thus, after 1800, only Florida and those parts of LaSalle‘s 
original claim that lay west of the Mississippi were sub- 
ject to change of soverignty.* 


In accord with the treaty of April 30, 1803, and in 
return for a payment of $15,000,000, France ceded to 
the United States “the said territory (Louisiana), with 
all its rights and appurtenances, as fully and in the same 
manner as they have been acquired by the French Re- 
public.” 


This treaty not only left undefined the territories pur- 
chased by the United States, but was in conflict with 
the terms of the previous treaty by which France reac- 
quired Louisiana. Although a Spanish protest was made, 
the United States took possession of the new lands, initi- 
ating a series of boundary disputes which were not set- 
tled for some years. The strong feeling aroused by the 
conflicting claims to parts of Texas was at least in part 
responsible for the Mexican War in 1846. 


Immediately after the formal acquisition of Louisiana, 
the uncertainity of its boundaries, particularly on the 
west, became apparent. Some authorities believed that 
the Rio Grande was the western boundary; others that 
the Puerco or Salado formed the western limit south of 
the Rocky Mountains. ‘The actual boundaries of Louis- 
jana were never defined in any formal cession or treaty, 
in large part because nobody was sure what the territory 
contained, or how far it extended. 


The only reasonably good definition of Louisiana is 
found in the grant by Louis XIV to sieur Antoine de 
Crozat (1712) in which trading rights were given. 


4A detailed description of these multiple changes in sovereignty is given by 
B. Hermann, The Louisiana Purchase (Govt. Printing Off., 1898). This work 


contains excellent maps. : : 
1SWilliam MacDonald, Select Documents of United States History (New York, 


1920), 162. 
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. in all the lands, possessed by us, and bounded by New Mex- 
ico, and by the lands of the English Carolina, . . . the river of 
St. Lewis, heretofore called Mississippi, from the edge of the sea, 
as far as the Illinois, together with the river of St. Philip, here- 
tofore called the Missourys. . . with all the countries, territories, 
lakes within land, and the rivers which fall directly or indirectly 
into that part of the river St. Lewis. 


1. Our pleasure is that all the aforesaid lands, streams, rivers 
and islands, be and remain comprised under the name of the gov- 
ernment of Louisiana. . .”16 


According to a reasonably strict interpretation of this 
description, the United States certainly acquired a defin- 
ite and incontestable title to the Mississippi water-shed. 
The boundary of this, in Colorado, was the Continental 
Divide between the Wyoming line and the vicinity of 
Salida; then the Arkansas-Rio Grande divide from the 
crest of the Collegiate Range above Salida, across Poncha 
Pass, to the crest of the Sangre de Cristo Range; and 
thence down the crest of this range to the New Mexico 
line. South of this, the boundary of the Mississippi 
drainage is the height of land running from west of Raten, 
New Mexico, southeastward. 


If, on the strength of a number of indefinite claims 
based in large part on LaSalle’s Fort St. Louis settle- 
ment, the boundary of Louisiana, as acquired by the 
United States, is set as the Rio Grande, then, south of 
Salida, the boundary follows the Divide to the head of 
the Rio Grande, in longitude 107° 30’ approximately, and 
then down the Rio Grande to the Gulf. The status of 
this territory remained in doubt from 1808 until settled 
by the treaty of 1819. 


SOUGHT CLARIFICATION OF CLAIMS 


After a period of growing tension and ill-fceling be- 
tween the occupants of the borderlands, negotiations 
were entered into by Spain and the United States to re- 


/°Hermann, op. cit., 14-15. It will be noted that the section mentioning “lakes 
within lands might reasonably include the “blind drainages’”’ over which the sov- 
eignty of the United States has recently been questioned. 
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solve the boundary problem. These resulted in the 
Treaty of 1819, also known as the Florida Treaty. This, 
dated February 22, 1819, sets the western boundary be- 
tween the United States and Spain, in part, as 

. . . following the course of the southern bank of the Arkansas, 
to its source, in latitude 42 north; and thence, by that parallel of 
latitude, to the South Sea. ...if the source of the Arkansas 
River shall be found to fall north or south of latitude 42, then 
the line shall run from the said source due south or north, as the 
case may be, till it meets said parallel of latitude 42. 


The United States hereby cede to His Catholic Majesty and re- 
nounce forever, all their rights, claims, and pretensions, to the 
territories lying west and south of the above-described line; and, 
in like manner, His Catholic Majesty cedes to the said United 
States all his rights, claims and pretensions to any territories 
east and north of the said line... .17 


It is by this treaty that title to this so-called Colorado 
Enclave, reputed in newspaper stories and popular le- 
gends to be a territorial no-man’s-land, came to the 
United States. 


By all its clauses the treaty of 1819 clarified the claims 
of the various nations in North America. Important at 
a later date for our claims to the Oregon country was the 
definition of the northern limit of the Spanish claims at 
latitude 42 north and cession of Spain’s Oregon claims 
to us. 


MacDonald, op. cit., 214-215. 


Renewing its grant to the Newberry Library for the 
Newberry Fellowships in Midwestern Studies the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has increased its former amount of 
$25,000 to $50,000 The Fellowships were awarded for 
the writing of sound and readable books about the Middle 
West. Applications are now being received by Stanley 
Pargellis, librarian of The Newberry, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


THE SUN RISES FOR JAPAN 


The shining sun that had been for centuries the ban- 
ner emblem displayed by the Japanese as a symbol of 
their empire, became more than a symbol when the em- 
pire became a republic under American auspices in May 
1947. One who had at least a modest part in seeing that 
the stage was well set for the change over of the official 
machinery of a mighty nation was a few years ago on 
the staff of this publication and held a high position in 
the State Historical department, became an eye witness 
to the drab but eventful ceremonies of inaugurating the 
new world republic. Kenneth E. Colton, left the depart- 
ment in November, 1942 to serve in the army of the 
United States, and was one of those who marched into 
Japan soon after the atomic bomb ended World War II. 
Instead of returning by first vessel he was assigned as 
one of the many young Americans to assist General Mac- 
Arthur in ‘organizing Japan for a democratic way of © 
life. Mr. Colton was engaged during the transition per- 
iod in assisting leaders of one of the political parties that 
had been formed in organizing and formulating policies 
and teaching the people how to best use their new respon- 
sibilities. 

Constitution Day for the new Japan is May 8. Ac- 
counts sent by magazine and newspaper correspondents 
agree that from a physical standpoint it was a very dis- 
agreeable day. They agree, also, in that many of the 
Japanese people felt that the cold and rain was a bad 
omen for the new republic. The officials in charge had 
planned a great and momentous occasion, but the people 
stayed away and laid the blame on the weather. The 
banzai cheers came from shivering crowds.- A chorus 
sang the national anthem and loud speakers blared the 
music of classic composers. The big cheers were for 
Hirohito, the Emperor, who went through the form of 
wafting aside his scepter, and gave to the ceremonies 
only a'few minutes of his useless time. The fireworks 
138 
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were dampened and sputtered. The streetcars decorated 
as floats were dragged along the streets of Tokyo bearing 
the names Dawn, Prosperity, Peace, Music and National 
Glory. General MacArthur granted the Japs the right 
to fly their old national flag over the building in which 
the Diet met and some other public buildings. The Em- 
peror held a little get-together inside his palace and went 
through the motions of dissolving the Privy Council and 
,the Imperial Family Council. Previously the elections 
had been held. The Japanese tossed their ballots into 
the boxes like children learning a new game. Thus it 
was that an old empire became a new republic. 


In the years to come Constitution Day for Japan may 
be recognized as of great significance, or it may be for- 
gotten; but we take pleasure in making of record the 
personal impressions of the event by an Iowan, one of the 
staff of this magazine. In a letter to the editor, Mr. 
Colton tells in a very informal way of the events of that 
critical day in history. His letter, not written for pub- 
lication, is as follows: 


Tokyo, 3 May 1947, Eventide: 


In the First Day, of the Year One, of the Democratic Era, Nippon. 

Last evening at about five o’clock a drizzling rain began-to 
fall, which, emptying from leadened skies, portended but a poor 
day for 3 May, Constitution Day in Japan. On 3 May the new 
constitution which was promulgated in the, public ceremonies of 
3 November 1946 takes effect. A special committee on the popu- 
larization of the constitution has been at work in the interim. 
Today, therefore, was to be Der Tag. 


All night long the skies emptied their burdens of water upon 
a supposedly rejoicing people. At dawn this morning anxious 
eyes searched the four corners, the eight corners, and even sought 
in one of the sixteen corners for evidence of a brake in the dampen- 
ing cloak of rain. In vain. Nevertheless the people came to the 
outdoor ceremony in the Imperial Plaza. By eight o’clock figures 
bent under umbrellas and garbed in old clothes or raincoats were 
making their way to the palace grounds. A reporter for INS 
later told me that he thought they were marching in approximate 
units as they had two days before for the May Day celebration, 
under order from their block associations. If so, the response was 
in accordance with the weather. Small. 
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By nine-thirty I had tidied up the desk a mite, had borrowed the 
office jeep, and taken along our interpreter, and hied away for 
a sight of democracy descending as the dew of heaven upon the 
waiting throng below. Most, of the crowds were under umbrellas. 
Some tents were erected for the members of the Diet and other 
high dignitaries. Prince Takamatsu was there, as was Baron 
Shidehara, Premier Yoshida and Ashida, who had been chairman 
of the House of Representatives Constitution Committee, and presi- 
dent of the popularization committee. The only Communist mem- 
ber of the Diet I saw was Nozaka Sanzo, the former resident of, 
Yenan, China. 


The morning ceremony was witnessed by about 10,000, perhaps. 
Not much more. After Ashida had delivered himself a few well 
chosen words, old aged Ozaki Yukio, who had been a member of 
every parliamentary Diet in Japan since the very first one was 
seated, spoke stoutly and firmly, dressed in a warm topcoat and 
muffler, and fully belied his 90 years. [The Prime Minister fol- 
lowed, in turn succeeded by Yasui, present Governor of Tokyo 
Prefecture. A new song, “Our Nippon”, preceded the main event. 
Which was .... guess! The Emporer, himself, old Charlie, 
no less. As usual, Charlie was a wee bit late, arriving in a lim- 
ousine at approximately eleven o’clock. The first evidence of any 
enthusiasm greeted the stiff-lezged soverign, dressed for the 
occasion in a light brown top coat and the usual light gray fedora 
of some nondescript shape. 


The attending hosts, after a moments hesitation, tossed their 
hats and their collective lungs in a vibrating “banzai.” Premier 
Yoshida then offered an official “banzai” cheer leading, which 
produced some genuine results. After an additional moment of 
doffing his hat, the Emepror turned and departed. He had been 
on the platform no more than four minutes at the most. His use- 
fulness having been expended, he was ready to depart, without 
one single word. Ashida who had stood bareheaded in the driz- 
zling rain waiting for his soverign on his arrival, led his ruler 
back to his red-trimmed foreign designed limousine. Strong cor- 
dons of Japanese raincoated policemen stood in serried ranks to 
keep back a throng which might have aspired to repeat the per- 
. formance of November 1946, when the 75,000 or so swept around 
Charlie’s carriage and in a most amazing demonstration of imperial 
enthusiasm, blocked the progress of his carriage for minutes to 
a string of fifteen or more. This time the cordon stood like the 
Swiss guard, but an end run around the side flanked them, and 
before the limousine had progressed twenty feet, a growing crowd 
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had arrived on the spot, reflecting in their faces a delighted sur- 
prise and expression as of a crowd of college men swooping down 
upon a goal post at the close of a hard fought game. 


We then left. We had met most the political figures we knew; 
we had observed only about three or four correspondents known 
to us in attendance about the platform; we had cbserved only one 
other brass-hatted GHQ person present, a colonel of some sort un- 
known to me personally. I was glad I had gone. I was wet, 
shoes damp, but the occasion was worthwhile. One of the politicos 
asked to come in to see me Monday A. M. from the Cooperative 
Democrats—and since that party is the bellweather of the current 
unrest in coalition cabinet plans, I know something is brewing. 


In the afternoon a special Constitution Ceremony was staged 
in the Imperial Theatre for Japanese and “high allied guests’. 
I had a special invitation from Ashida’s secretary, so was all set. 
We arrived half hour before the services, and found ourselves in 
fortunate hands when Sakakibara met us and ushered us to a 
special seat in the baleony. Across the aisle from us was the 
section reserved for the imperial princes and princelings. The 
section beyond that was reserved for Diet and Japanese govern- 
mental figures. We sat in the diplomatic section and “high allied 
guests” section. Our echelon was very high, about as high as it 
has been since I arrived in Tokyo in February ’46. One could feel 
the eye of Japanese upon one, wondering “who is that, I wonder 
if....”’, and a nudge here and there seeking an- occasional ans- 
were from their more “fortunate neighbor.” More seriously, it 
was a fine spot. Prince Takamatsu came in at the last minute, 
flanked, rather followed by the Crown Prince and what I took 
to be the two daughters of Charlie. The Crown Prince, incident- 
ally, surprised me by his presence, self possession and facial ap- 
pearance of intelligence. Those of you who know Dr. Norman, 
Canadian Minister of Legation, will be pleased to know he was 
there, just in front of Home Minister Nehara. Dr. Norman is 
to call on me Wednesday, and we are then to go out to see General 
Kagesa whom he has wanted to meet for some time. 


The ceremony in the afternoon began at three, and ended at 
about five-thirty. It consisted exclusively of western music written 
especially for the occasion, closed by a kabuki dance, one of the 
nondramatic numbers. ; 


The evening, still damp, although the misting rain had ceased, 
was to be marked by a display of fireworks. Fireworks, they said. 
That they had. But the display would have made a small lowa 
community blush. Many an Iowa territorial centennial town have 
I seen better arrayed, and fire works displayed at the state fair 
would have been an unfair comparison. The rockets were almost 
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exclusively of two patterns, and the equipment used was such that 
only one rocket could be fired at a time. We walked to the “launch- 
ing site” in the imperial palace grounds, found one “trench mor- 
tar” apparatus in operation, with the rockets under a tarpaulan, 
and the consequent delay of a minute or three between each flare. 
There was no “picture art,” such as many of,us have been accus- 
tomed to see at public celebrations in the states. 


Several pertinent observations seemed called for at the conclu- 
sion of the day, 3 May, 1947, Constitution Day in Japan. 


First. Unquestionably there will be many a Japanese who will 
in his heart view the steady unremitting downfall of misting rain 
as a heavenly portent of the ill-omened source of the new consti- 
tution, and the portent it offers for the future of Japan. Black! 
This is something which can not be statistically proved. But like 
electricity, those of us here take it “on faith.” 


Second. The marked lack cof any spontaneous enthusiasm or 
evidence of a gala spirit. The reasons for this may have been 
several, including the rain. Not least, of course, was the close 
of a concentrated month of elections, when Japan had four na- 
tional election days, electing men to eight different offices, na- 
tional and local. This sapped energies, competed for publicity 
and propaganda, and blanketed much “enlightenment.” A third 
reason for this second cause, lack of enthusiasm, must rest in the 
Japanese themselves, I believe, and the lack of imagination in 
the committee to devise ways and means to put on a gala face for 
the occasion. 


A third feature of the day’s events was the strange nature of 
the ceremony. We must grant first of all that possibly the cere- 
monies meant more to the Japanese than I think they did, but ’'l 
argue that a bit too, based upon comparable situations in the 
past. For instance, an afternoon program to celebrate the aus- 
picious occasion of a new era in Japan, devoted solely and ex- 
clusively to the “arts” and music! I was struck by the total ab- 
sence of any pledge by representatives of various elements of 
the public, the labor unions, education representatives, political 
parties, declaring their wholehearted support of the objectives and 
purposes enshrined in the document. One missed any feeling of 
personal dedications, or organizational committment. One felt 
a dead matter of form. There was no enthusiasm in the morning, 
none in the afternoon. So far as I know, there are no general 
follow-up programs utilizing such aspects of a public event, mo- 
mentous for Japan, as suggested immediately above. 


A fourth feature was the reaction of the imperial family. Charlie 
got the only enthusiastic spontaneous response of the morning. 
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And by the constant attentions of the photographers who aimed 
at the imperial group in the afternoon, it was clear where the 
news interest lay. Incidentally, I may appear in some Japanese 
history journal in the by and by, because we were so close to the 
Prince that I fear we may have been caught in some of the fringes 
used for backgrounds. This attention was notable for several 
aspects. It would have seemed to me that the Imperial household 
would have been well advised to try to identify the imperial house 
as much as possible with this new document, which regardless of 
any other aspect of it, will remain in Japan for many years to 
come. An instance of an omission which I think a good personnel 
man would never have permitted was the photographing of the 
Prince in the lobby during intermission alone with members of his 
entourage. I would have had him grouped with some of the State 
Ministers who had helped to formulate the constitution, would 
have had him taken while talking to Ashida or some others iden- 
tified with the “democratization” of new Japan. No. None of that. 


Then, as for the evening, ’spite the rain, the fireworks could 
have been better, could have shown an evidence for larger planning, 
more scope, a greater grandeur of mind for the occasion. Quite 
visibly the Japanese alone had the management of this phase of 
the affair. SCAP would have been well advised to have spent 
some $10,000, and to have helped Japan to a really effective pyro- 
technic display. 


But it was an eventful day. It brings to a full circle the events 
that began in the Diet 25 June 1946, which included the ceremonies 
in the plaza last November. The new era has come. In a way, 
it is perhaps well that its launching, while earnest and conscien- 
tious as I am sure it was, was less than perfect. It may give some 
folks an opportunity for “self reflection,” to use a phrase beloved 
by the Japanese. 


I go now to listen to the late evening news, to scan some more 
Japanese “kanji,” to read a recent book loaned to me, and as I 
go, I offer you all a mythical cup of the sake distributed as extra 
rations to the Japanese today, in a “Skol” to the Day and the 
occasion, hoping, it may prove truly the opening of a new epoch in 
Japan. 


As I prepare to leave, I glance up and notice the Tokyo version 
of the “iron curtain,’ the real iron curtain that descends each 
night over our windows on the ground floor facing the street. 
This lowering the curtain began two nights ago, for the first 
time including the first days of the occupation. I think it was 
a most mistaken idea of some wild-eyed officer’s concept of “se- 
curity.” It is bad at this time in “view of the international situa- 
tion,’ to borrow another Japanese phrase. With the arrival of 
eleven B 29’s on a “training flight’? to Japan, with the existence 
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of unfounded rumors amongst the Japanese public anent Russian 
difficulties, such a gesture is stupid. It fosters that which it 
should seek to prevent. It but further demonstrates the wisdom 
of civilian administration wherever possible. I'll bet that item 
might well have not been ;said. 

Democratically, KEN. 


FOR THE GREATEST GOOD OF ALL 


When Iowa was 25 years old and every county had 
been marked off and named, the cornerstone of the new 
state capitol was laid, and on that occasion the then gov- 
ernor of Iowa, Samuel Merrill, reviewed Iowa history, 
noted the marvellous progress already made, and in clos- 
ing said: 

“And what of her future? Who shall measure its 
capabilities or confine its possibilities? With our vast 
extent of excellent soil, with millions of untouched acres 
awaiting the pioneer plow, with immense treasures of 
mineral wealth stored away for the use of countless gen- 
erations to come, with a delightful and invigorating cli- 
mate, with an intelligent and liberty loving people, with 
a beneficent system of common schools, the nursery of 
freedom and the dread of tyrants, the prospect before us 
bewilders while it enchants. 

“It behooves us and those who shall come after us, to 
build worthy of these grand opportunities, and to use 
well the means a kind providence has placed at our dis- 
posal. Let us see to it that to the extent of our power 
we securely fashion the fabric of the commonwealth, 
that freedom and equality, justice, intelligence, and public 
virtue shall ever be its characteristics; that ours shall 
not be 

‘A land to hast’ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay;’ 
but one whose material triumphs, while enriching the 
whole, shall yet not impoverish any; and that the laws to 
be promulgated from the edifice soon to crown this fair 
height, while looking to the suppression of crime, the 
removal of poverty, and the dissipation of their causes, 
shall ever tend to the true object of righteous legislation 
—the greatest good of all the people.” 


THE GOOSE FLIGHT OF WESTERN IOWA 


By JACK W. MUSGROVE* 


Of the many wildlife spectacles to be found the world 
over, it is doubtful whether any surpasses in magnitude 
and sheer wild beauty the spring flight of blue and snow 
geese in western Iowa, along the broad alluvial flood 
plain of the Missouri river. This area, scenic and his- 
toric in itself, is bordered by rugged loess bluffs, where 
centuries ago wind deposited layer upon layer of fine 
earth. Into this compact soil, water has cut almost ver- 
tically, leaving sheer walls which at a distance appear to 
be miniature mountains, clothed in coarse blue stem, 
studded with drought-resisting yucca, and still showing 
the deeply worn trails left by the American bison. Be- 
tween these bluffs flows the sprawling muddy Missouri 
with its shifting sand bars and rank growths of willow 
slaps. 


In all probability this area has been the migration 
route of blue and snow geese for centuries, but until 
recent years it has remained almost unnoticed, and the 
lives of these birds have been clothed in mystery. This 
migration was unmentioned by early naturalists—Aud- 
ubon, Lewis, and others—who came to this area and 
probably missed one of the most magnificent spectacles 
ever to greet the eyes of man. 


During the last few years the long pilgrimages of 
these birds have been unraveled, and their flights charted 
from the wintering grounds on the gulf coasts of Louis- 
iana and Texas to the breeding grounds on the arctic 
tundra of Baffin Island, where winter winds and grind- 
ing ice greet them on their arrival in mid-June. Their 
nesting grounds are inaccessible places seldom visited, 


*Jack W. Musgrove is Director of the State Museum, in the Towa State Depart- 
ment of History and Archives, and author of “Waterfowl in Iowa, Birds of Iowa 
Pioneer Days,” ‘Market Hunting in Northern Iowa,” and numerous scientific 


articles. 
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nor would they be as spectacular as the sight to be seen 
on the western border of Iowa during the spring migra- 
tion. F 


Early in March, often while ice remains on the ponds 
and streams, with snow drifts partly covering the hills 
and filling the ditches, come the first arrivals of blues 
and snows. So anxious are they to move northward that 
the first flocks follow on the heels of retreating winter, 
often to be forced back temporarily by severe weather. 


Advancing, they are joined in a few days by countless 
thousands which gather in huge flocks or concentrations, 
covering the fields or marshes where they have chosen 
to stop. 


To visit the birds in this area is to see a sight never 
to be forgotten. It is within the reach of thousands of 
people; is accessible by means of hard-surfaced roads, 
yet only during the last few years have people awakened 
to the possibility of the enjoyment and recreation to be 
had within a few day’s drive of their homes. Formerly 
only those living in the locality, and passengers on trains 
crossing the Missouri bottoms, were aware of the magnifi- 
cent flight. Naturalists from many parts of the country 
now visit this flight annually, and late years have seen 
more and more motorists stopping along the roadsides 
to view the thousands of blue and snow geese resting, 
feeding, or in flight in this scenic area. It is something 
to look forward to. Anyone who has ever witnessed this 
sight will find himself drawn back year after year by 
the magnetic, irresistible call of the “waveys.” The raw 
March winds sweep cold and wet across river flats and 
marshes, the wet gumbo clings in great balls to the ob- 
server’s feet, yet it is possible to shut out both cold and 
damp by_dressing warmly, and armed with binoculars, 
telescope, or cameras, one is prepared to watch the huge 
concentrations of geese which arrive every year between 
the 10th and 25th of March. 


Within a short driving distance of several large towns 
are vantage points from which the flocks may be viewed. 
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One can observe them congregated in tightly packed 
groups, watch them as they take off to feed in the morn- 
ing, and hear the clamor of their voices as they swirl and 
mill in the air, going to some nearby corn field to feed 
on waste grain. -Their feeding activities can be seen 
readily, as they swarm over the ground, literally piling 
over each other, working through the fields, and clean- 
ing up what remains of last year’s crop. Temporarily 
satisfied, small groups return in a short time to the con- 
centration, to be replaced by others, shuttling back and 
forth between the resting and feeding grounds. Long 
lines and waving formations arise from the fields, small 
groups and individuals, many with balls of black gumbo 
and weeds still cling to their feet. 


VIEW MAJESTIC FLIGHTS IN AIR 


High in the sky overhead, at times barely distinguish- 
able, will be seen traveling flocks, irregular V-formations, 
large V’s breaking into smaller ones, all overlapping and 
stretching for miles. Some of these flights continue 
northward; others pass the concentration, then as if 
by some prearranged signal, break formation, swing and 
sideslip or tumble like falling leaves, losing altitude rap- 
idly, and alight with the resting flock. As these new 
arrivals drop from the sky they extend their necks, throw 
back their wings and dangle their coral-pink legs, light 
gracefully, take but two or three steps to break the mo- 
mentum, and find room to settle in a flock that appeared 
so densely packed there was room for no more. As their 
numbers increase, the spongy ice of the lake sinks be- 
neath the combined weight of many thousands of birds. 


Here one may watch these birds resting and preening 
and see the beautiful rust stains on their heads, the 
territory to France, “with the same extent that it now 
variations. Among the blues are young birds of last 
season’s hatch, with dark heads only lightly flecked with 
white; others with more mature plumage, showing consid- 
erable white on their heads; and the veterans of many mi- 
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grations with the white of their necks running down to 
the shoulders. There are those which show the plumage 
characteristics of both blues and snows, blotched and 
piebald in appearance, in all likelihood hybrids. Nor 
is variation in plumage limited to the blues, for the snow 
geese exhibit a variety of water stains, younger birds 
still show grayish plumage on their necks and bodies, 
and rarely a bird is snow white except for its jet-tipped 
wings. Close observation will reveal that the blues out- 
number the snow geese about twenty to one. 


Among the flocks in the air will be small groups or 
lines of white-fronted geese with their speckled bellies, 
and occasional V’s of the largest of American geese, the 
Canada. In spite of their similar size, the white-fronts 
are easily distinguished from the blues and snows by 
their laughing calls, their slender build, narrow wings, 
and stiff-necked manner of flying. Often they break 
their formations over the concentrations of blue and snow 
geese, side-slipping, twisting, darting, and gaining mo- 
mentum at low altitudes over the mass of geese, but sel- 
dom alighting with them, choosing instead a resting spot 
at one side of the concentration. With their sedate 
flight, glistening black necks, and broad wings, the Can- 
ada resemble gigantic bombers among their smaller cous- 
ins. Occasionally one is privileged to see the rare Hutch- 
in’s, bantam of the goose family, short and chunky in 
appearance but minature Canadas in behavior. Through 
the flocks of geese dart small bunches of ducks, dwarfs 
in comparison, with rapid wing beats and interrupted 
flight—pintails in their courtship flights, several long- 
necked, graceful males performing aerial acrobatics for 
the benefit of a single female; green-winged teal with 
their high-pitched, shrill quacking and darting flight; 
baldpates with their shrill whistles, swinging low over 
the marshes and fields; mallards, already paired; red- 
heads with their soft, mewing calls; American mergan- 
sers with bright crimson legs, contrasting black and 
creamy-white plumage and stiff manner of flight. 
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Not long do the flocks stay at rest. The approach of 
an airplane or of someone trying to get nearer for a pic- 
ture frightens them and they take to the air in a dense 
Swarming mass which resembles a plague of locusts, with 
a deafening roar of wings and clamoring voices. Sil- 
houetted against the sky, they present one of the most 
striking sights imaginable. The sparkle of snow geese 
against the blue sky lends enchantment, and it is difficult 
to believe that there could have been so many birds on 
the lake. They soon will return to rest, but each milling 
activity attracts new flocks; small groups may take off 
for more northern destinations and hardly be missed. 


During the afternoon the feeding performance will 
take place again, but the best part of the show is yet to 
come. As the sun drops below the horizon and the sky 
is painted with every shade of crimson, orange, and lav- 
ender, the birds return to their resting grounds, and sil- 
houetted against the flaming sky comes the evening flight 
of the “waveys.” Long lines, broken V’s, and small 
flocks— like strings of beads in the sky—come lazily in. 
Even after darkness has settled the birds still come, 
more and more until one may think there is no end. 


Returning home hours later with the clamor of their 
voices still ringing in one’s ears, one realizes that no other 
sight compares with this. Days spent in the duck-blind 
were enjoyable ones, but looking back over years of hunt- 
ing, fishing, and other types of recreation, the time spent 
among these geese, with only camera or binoculars for 
armament, has been the most memorable. There is no 
closed season on observation or photography; no bag 
limits are imposed, nor is any license necessary. Nothing 
could be more of a challenge to the photographer, be he 
amateur or professional. All are on an equal basis, and 
although a few years ago these roadways were littered 
with cartridge boxes, now one finds only empty film con- 
tainers, mute witnesses to the fact that someone has 
enjoyed the geese to the fullest by recording memories 
-which will abide with him for years to come. 
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1947 FLIGHT MEMORABLE 


The flight during the spring of 1947 developed into 
one of the largest concentrations ever seen in this area. 
Bad weather prevented the birds from moving north, 
and they congregated on the Forney lake area of Fremont 
county until by rough estimate, the birds in this concen- 
tration numbered at least a half million. Single photo- 
graphs of a very small portion of this flock may show 
ten thousand or more geese. The scene attracted cam- 
eramen, outdoor writers, naturalists, scientists, and peo- 
ple from all walks of life. Many commented on the num- 
ber of birds and the beauty of the sight, and one old 
sportsman now in his eighty-sixth year remarked, “It’s 
funny that it took me eighty years to realize a person 
can enjoy birds in other ways than looking down the 
barrel of a shotgun.” 


The migration through Iowa is usually leisurely, with 
the timing depending, of course, upon weather condi- 
tions. The flight usually lasts three to four weeks, the 
first birds coming during the early part of March and 
the large concentrations generally occurring about the 
15th. Areas where the birds are feeding will be inhab- 
ited by these large flocks for several days, after which 
the bulk of them will move northward to the next spot 
at which they congregate. The first arrivals usually 
land on the bottom lands west of Hamburg, Iowa, moving 
shortly to an area near Percival or to Forney lake: In 
a few days they appear at Kelloge’s slough, an area 
south of Glenwood, going on to Green and Manawa bot- 
toms south of Council Bluffs, with some continuing to 
Honey Creek lake and Noble’s lake. There will be small 
concentrations near Modale in an area known as the 
Slaps and others near River Sioux on the Missouri river 
itself. This area, while not too popular with the geese, 
is a paradise for other types of waterfowl. The next 
large concentrations will be near the Onawa-Turin area 
or around Grant Center. The last great concentration 
in Iowa will be in the Hornick-Luton area south of Sioux 
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City. Many of these areas will hold large concentrations 
every year but changing conditions may alter resting and 
feeding grounds. As a general rule, however, small 
groups and scattered flocks containing from 500 to 10,000 
geese are to be found throughout the entire area. 


The birds leave the Missouri river near Sioux City, 
most of them following the Big Sioux river into Minne- 
sota and South Dakota, from there to the marshes near 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, on to James bay, and into the Arctic 
to their nesting grounds. For years blue geese disap- 
peared into the Arctic and their exact breeding grounds 
remained unknown. J. Dewey Soper, working under the 
Department of Interior, Ottawa, Canada, discovered the 
nesting grounds of these birds June 26, 1929, on the 
great western tundra of Baffin island, in a narrow strip 
of coastal plain along the eastern shore of Bowman bay, 
Foxe basin. In 1930 Dr. George M. Sutton discovered 
still other blue geese nesting on Southampton island in 
Hudson bay, several hundred miles west of these dis- 
covered by Soper; and Angus Gavin of the Hudson Bay 
Company in 1940 found two pairs of blue geese nesting 
on a tributary of the Perry river. The 3,000-mile flight 
from their wintering grounds in Louisiana to their breed- 
ing range requires about 11 weeks, the birds arriving at 
the nesting grounds in mid-June. 


In the fall, blue geese leave their breeding grounds 
the first part of September, coming down the eastern 
coast of Hudson bay and congregating on the extensive 
salt marshes of Hannah bay at the extreme south end of 
James bay. Early in October, the southbound flight 
moves rapidly toward its destination in Louisiana and 
does not cover the route taken by the spring migration. 
Although few blue geese are seen over the entire flyway 
in the fall, during the last few years increasing num- 
bers have been stopping in this state, particularly around 
the middle of October, and at times they have been hunt- 
ed with some success. Formerly the blue goose was 
very rare in the fall, almost all of the birds passing over 
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at high altitudes in a non-stop flight. This pattern of 
flight has allowed the species to maintain its numbers, 
with few being killed during the fall flights except those 
taken by the Indians at Hudson bay and by hunters and 
trappers on the wintering grounds in Louisiana. Blue 
geese have few natural enemies and if their winter range 
is well protected, should continue to delight the eye of 
the naturalists and sportsmen of this country. 


CUMMINS AS AN IOWA ORATOR 


It remains for the biography of Albert B. Cummins 
to be prepared and published. His colorful career was 
closed in July 1926 when he was at the zenith of his 
power and usefulness to the state and the nation. Sketches 
and brochures have all agreed in giving him high place 
as a forceful and convincing speaker, an able advocate 
at the bar, an effective campaigner. He was also one 
of the great orators of lowa, and at times there came 
flashing from his tongue a series of brilliant sentences 
that fairly captivated the hearers. 


As evidence of his real oratorical ability it may be 
considered proper to reprint an address delivered by Sen- 
ator and Governor Cummins made long before he had 
ever been induced by his friends to enter the political 
arena. The occasion was a bar banquet in honor of 
Judge John Mitchell when he retired from twelve years 
on the district bench, in Des Moines, the date being Dec. 
30, 1880. Mr. Cummins, then a practicing young lawyer, 
less than three years residing in Des Moines, spoke for 
the bar of Polk county in presenting a token of their 
esteem of the retiring judge. The gift was a set of 
bocks, the Lives of the Lord Chancellors, and also other 
additions to the judge’s fine library. The address of 
Lawyer Cummins is here reprinted from the Jowa State 
Register for its intrinsic worth as a model of oratory: 


Mr. Chairman: As members of the Polk County Bar we are 
already saying one to another, “The King is dead. Long live the 
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King;” but before we bear the now expiring sovereign to the 
grave of private life, before we carry the robes of authority to 
his successor, it seemed right and proper that we should give 
what joy we could to his last prerogative days, by expressing with 
full hearts the profound content we have experienced under his 
beneficent reign, by publicly testifying our delight at the exact 
justice of his administration and by assuring him that an unvary- 
ing kindness and an unfailing courtesy have excited sentiments 
of regard and affection that will run an even life with our mem- 
ories. Of necessity such expression is retrospective and of all 
the happy hours in life, those hours. which we devote to the past 
are happiest. 


The future, big as it may be with expectation and hope, always 
comes not only laden with the possibility of defeat, but chilled 
with the frosty touch of fear; its demands are harsh and per- 
emptory, its voice is stern and menacing, its problems are yet un- 
solved, its hard work remains yet to be done; it forbids the idle rev- 
eries of a dreamer and repels the gentile courtship of a lazy hour; 
its current rushes hard upon up, strikes the sharp line of the present 
and the past, flows away as peacefully as though its surface had 
never been troubled with a single care. The future is our master; 
the past, our servant, and to-night the servant shall do its duty, 
though the master has even now issued his commands for the 
morrow. 


The members of the bar of Polk county have commissioned me, 
‘Judge Mitchell, to gather up these sentiments common to us all, 
to bind them together with the thread of this leavetaking, and 
beg you to receive them as a perpetual reminder that you go from 
the bench with ‘not only the honors that are justly due from twelve 
years of able, honest and splendid work, with not only all the repu- 
tation that can be gathered from twelve years of judicial labor, but 
that you go also with the esteem and love of every member of 
your bar. To deserve and receive ‘honor and reputation, as you 
have deserved and received them both, is and always must be 
gratifying in a high degree; but it seems to me that when, in after 
years, in some hour of revery, you send your messenger back to 
bring up the choicest memory of your judicial life, there will be 
borne to you the recollection that you also deserved and received 
in no stated measure, the friendship of your bar. 


I hope that I shall not unduly praise the message I bear to you, 
and looking rather to the conduct on your part, which has aroused, 
strengthened and cemented this fraternal feeling, I must be allowed 
to say that in a crown of virtues it holds the foremost place. 
Great ability always commands our admiration. Great integrity 
likewise claims our respect, but to ability and integrity must be 
added goodness and kindness of heart before we give our friend- 
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ship. All these graces, both of mind and heart, we have found in 
you, and as was said years ago 


“Went the last drop in the well 
As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell 
’Tis to thee that I would drink.” 


Whatever pleasure this recollection may afford you in future 
hours, it can never be to you a source of more gratification than 
it is and has been to us. It has given joy to every professional 
labor. It has added pride to every professional success and drawn 
the sting from every professional defeat. It has in every hour 
stimulated our professional growth toward dignity, courtesy, kind- 
ness and gentleness, and the days of “Auld Lang Syne” shall be 
to us forever a well-spring of contentment. 


In many respects, I am, perhaps, the most unfit person present 
to lay this tribute of regard before you, for, of your twelve years 
upon the bench I have enjoyed your acquaintance less than three, 
but in other respects I yield the palm to no man, for the encour- 
agement, the kindness, and the courtesy that I, a stranger in a 
strange land, received at your hands gave me courage when cour- 
age was necessary, and hope when hope was needed, and in honor 
of my brothers at the bar I desire now to say and let it add some- 
thing to the value of their esteem for you, that until consciousness 
itself shall perish, I shall never cease to hold in grateful remem- 
brance the generous, unselfish and charitable treatment they have 
always and everywhere extended to me. I here record my thanks 
and gratitude and my judgment that at least until I became a 
member of it, this bar, in all the qualitics that go to make men 
and lawyers, had no peer among its fellows. 


I am further commissioned, Judge Mitchell, not indeed as a 
measure of friendship and esteem, but rather as an earnest of it, 
to ask you to accept this gift, so that in future years as we drop 
one by one from the ranks, and the memory of ancient days grows 
dim, your eyes may rest upon an evidence of the kindly feeling 
we now and always shall, cherish for you. Let it be to you a sign 
that we appreciate the ability with which you have administered 
justice among us. Let it be to you a sign that we recognize in 
your every judgment an earnest endeavor to do right, without 
fear or favor, and above all let it constantly remind you, that 
your presence on the bench has been to us a benediction and a 
blessing and that in every fortune that may await you, you have 
our united hope and good will. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE MAKING OF SENATORS 


United States senators are now elected in each and 
every state, and in lowa are placed in nomination by 
parties in free primary elections. It was not always so. 
The fact will be recalled that Iowa was not represented 
in the United States senate during the first two years of 
statehood. This was due to the fact that the first Gen- 
eral Assembly failed to elect. An effort was made to 
have the senators appointed by the governor, but this 
maneuver was not deemed wise at the time. 


Finally the Second General Assembly elected as Iowa’s 
first senators, George W. Jones and Augustus C. Dodge. 
As throwing some light on happenings of the times, there 
is found among authentic papers recently acquired from 
the private file of Benjamin F. Gue, for the state histori- 
cal manuscript collection, a letter or signed memorand- 
um, from Territorial Supreme Justice Thomas 8S. Wilson, 
of Dubuque, which is herewith published for its signifi- 
cant historical value: 


Before the meeting of the session of the 2nd legislature Gen. 
Jones was appointed surveyor Genl & became a candidate for 
Senator. At the Dem. Caucus he beat me one vote, & that was 
the vote of John Evans a member of the house from Scott County. 
There was at the time of his election not a Democrat in that Co. 
who was favorable to Jones. My Democratic friends there first 
made the choice of Adrian Davenport the Sheriff, whose official 
term was about to expire, who was a warm friend, but he called 
upon me, saying that if I demanded it he would take the nomina- 
tion, but he desired to remove to LeClaire in a short time & hoped 
I would excuse him and let Evans who would support me be the 
candidate. I replied that I did not wish to interfere with his busi- 
ness & that if we could rely upon Evans let him be nominated. 
He came to me with the assurance of Evans that I could thorough- 
ly rely on him. But he proved traitor, voted for Jones & immed- 
iately after the adjournment of the legislature was appointed by 
Jones Clerk in the Sur. Genl’s office. Dr. Sales a member from 
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Jones County did the same. He betrayed (violated) the promises 
which he made before his election & after the adjournment was ap- 
pointed Register of one of the Land offices. The Democratic mem- 
ber from Clayton Co. was detained at home by the sickness of his 
family & could not attend the caucus. He would have voted for me. 
The spring before Congress made an appropriation of $60,000 for 
public surveys here & several members of the legislature received 
profitable contracts. _ 

At the time of the adjournment of the ist legislature without 
electing Senators, Gov. Briggs offered to appoint Gen. Dodge & 
myself U. S. Senators, but,I prevented his doing so, under the 
belief that the Senate would decide that there was no vacancy 
as no one before had ever held the office. Some time after this 
the Senate decided that such an appointment was valid. I am glad 
to give you any information in my power on the subject. 

Your friend 
T. S. WILSON 

I would have answered your letter sooner, but was prevented 
from doing so by being engaged for over a week in trial of an 
important law suit. I intended to copy this part of the answer, 
but have not time. 


CLAUDE R. COOK THE NEW CURATOR 
The Board of Trustees of the Iowa State Department of 


History & Archives, at the June meeting, elected Claude 
R. Cook, of Red Oak, Iowa, as acting curator of the de- 
partment, as the successor of Ora Williams retired. Mr. 
Cook is a native of Iowa, born on a farm near Kent, in 
Union county ; educated at Kent and Simpson college and 
has enjoyed a varied editorial experience upon daily 
newspapers at Creston, Council Bluffs and Des Moines; 
was admitted to the Des Moines Conference of the M. E. 
church in 1914, serving as minister at Tabor, Pacific 
Junction, Gray, Randolph, Coin, Osceola, Carroll, Ot- 
tumwa and Marengo; voluntarily located at Red Oak as 
executive secretary of the Chamber of Commerce in 
1944, He is married and has a son, W. R. Cook, Norfolk, 
Neb., an alumnus of Cornell college, Iowa, and a daughter, 
Marian K., alumnus of Grinnell college, now studying 
voice in Julliard School of Music in New York. Mr. Cook 


comes to the state position well equipped and assumed 
his duties July 1. 


IOWA’S NOTABLE DEAD 


SoRENuS P. FocpDALL, educator, clergyman and author, died at 
his home in Des Moines, June 13, 1947; born near Kolding, Den- 
mark, September 2, 1879, the son of Peter Iversen and Karen 
Madison (Schmidt) Fogdall; came to Cedar Falls, Iowa, at age 
of sixteen; studied at Dano-Norwegian Baptist Theol. Sem., a grad- 
uate of Morgan Park Baptist Sem., identified with University of 
Chicago, diploma from University of Chicago and ordained in Bap- 
tist ministry in 1906; Ph. B., Des Moines college, 1910; M. A., 
University of Chicago, 1915; Ph. D., University of Iowa, 1921; 
married Louise Swanson, August 31, 1910; instructor Sac City, 
Iowa, institute, 1910-12; professor history, Des Moines college, 
1912-18; professor history and government, Des Moines university 
(union of Des Moines and Highland Park colleges), 1918-1929; 
became professor history and government, Penn college, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, 1929, Ottawa, Kansas, university, 1931; pastor First 
Baptist church, Clarks Grove, Minnesota, 1937-1944, retired from 
active pastorate; part time professor, Northern Baptist Theol. 
Sem., Chicago; president Danish Baptist General Conference of 
America and chairman board of trustees, 1937-1939, and member 
board of trustees since 1939; member of Iowa State Committee 
on High School Curriculum, 1929; instructor Automobile Corps at 
Des Moines during World War I; member American Historical 
association, Iowa State Teachers’ association, Mississippi Valley 
Historical association and the Clarks Grove Baptist church; in 
1921 did archeological research in the Cimbrian Mounds in Jutland; 
became 32° Mason; author of Danish-American Diplomacy, Teach- 
ing Civics and Training for Citizenship, an Outline of American 
Government, History of Des Moines university, also historical 
articles and numerous articles based ‘on archeological research; 
American correspondent Kolding Folkeblad since 1928, associated 
editor The Baptist Record, Pella, Iowa, and lecturer on America’s 
Relation to Europe, World Peace, ete.; surviving are his wife, 
Louise, two sons, Vergil, dean of men at Northern Montana col- 
lege, Havre, and Gordon, high school instructor at Austin, Minn., 
and five grandchildren. 


DOUGLAS VELIE JACKSON, attorney, banker and jurist, died July 11, 
1947, at Muscatine, Iowa, in the home next to the family residence 
in which he was born, November 17, 1860, the son of Peter and 
Christiana S. Jackson, the father a native of Keith, Scotland, and 
a direct descendant of the famed Duke of Argyle. The father 
was one of the founders of and for many years president and 
cashier of the Merchants Exchange National bank, Muscatine, 
which later became the First National bank, and following in 
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his father’s footsteps, Judge Jackson served as president of the 
First Trust & Savings bank and vice president of the First Na- 
tional bank of Muscatine. 

After obtaining preliminary education in the public schools 
of Muscatine he was graduated from Northwestern university in 
1879 and from the college of law of the University of Iowa in 
1881, and immediately entered the practice of law in Muscatine. 
In 1886 he became the law partner of Geo. M. Titus which con- 
tinued until his election to the district bench in 1902, having pre- 
viously served as county attorney from 1892 to 1894, and served 
on the bench for thirty years, retiring at the close of 1942. 

As a member of the National Guard he rose from the ranks to 
‘colonel, holding all the intermediate posts with the exception. of 
captain, and served in the Spanish-American war with the 50th 
Iowa infantry. He was a Mason and a member of the Methodist 
church; served on the board of the Benjamin Hershey Memorial 
hospital, and the oldest living member of the Phi Kappa Sigma 
fraternity at the time of his death. Married Alberta C. Jarvis 
in Muscatine, September 14, 1885, who preceded him in death a 
few months after they had celebrated their 60th wedding anni- 
versary. Surviving are two sons, Robert S. Jackson, Muscatine, 


and Louis D. Jackson, Iowa City, and a brother, Charles P. Jackson, 
Muscatine. 


ALBERT SHAW, editor, author and educator, died June 25, 1947, in 
New York City; born on July 28, 1857, at Shandon, Butler county, 
Ohio, son of Dr. Griffin and Susan Fisher Shaw, received his A. B. 
degree at Iowa (now Grinnell) college, in 1879 and A. M. in 1882; 
Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins in 1884; studied in Europe 1888-89; re- 
ceived his LL. D. at the University of Wisconsin in 1904, Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1908, Marietta college in 1910, University of 
Cincinnati in 1913, Western Reserve University in 1917, Grinnell 
college in 1918, University of Porto Rico in 1921; Litt. D. New 
York University in 1924, Roilins college in 1927, Hampden-Sydney 
college in 1928, Miama University in 1929; married Elizabeth L. 
Bacon, 1893, who died in 1981, they having two children, Albert 
and Roger; married a second time to Virginia McCall in May 
1933; was editor of the Minneapolis Tribune from 1883 to 1888 
and again in 1889 and 1890; appointed professor of political in- 
stitutions and international law at Cornell University in 1890, 
but declined; afterwards editor of Review of Reviews and World’s 
Work; lectured in many universities and colleges; awarded John 
Marshall prize by Johns Hopkins in 1895 for books on. municipal 
government; a most loyal and influential alumnus of Grinnell 
college and for many years a member of its board of trustees, 
appearing frequently on the campus at commencement time; a 
member of the boards of other institutions and organizations; 
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president of the original chapter (William and Mary College, 
Virginia) of Phi Beta Kappa; a member of numerous clubs, and 
an author of note, including many articles on political science, 
economics and municipal government in magazines; continued his 
interest in Iowa until his death and although he maintained his 
home at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, had advised Curator Ora Williams 
of his gathering data for a history of his days in the Hawkeye 
state. 


WILLIAM RAYMOND GREEN, jurist, congressman and economist, 
died June 11, 1947, at the summer home of his daughter, at Bell- 
port, New York; born at Colchester, New London county, Conn., 
November 4, 1856, son of Timothy F. and Maria Raymond Green; 
attended the public schools at Malden, Bureau county, Illinois, 
and graduated from the high school at Princeton, Ill.; graduated 
from Oberlin college, Oberlin, Ohio, in 1879, after which he was 
principal of schools at Neponset, Ill., for two years; read law in 
the office of McCoy, Pratt & McCoy, Chicago, and was admitted 
to the bar at Ottawa, IIl., in 1881; commenced the practice of law 
at Dow City, Iowa, where he remained two and one-half years; 
later moved to Council Bluffs and continued there in the practice 
of law until 1885, and upon his removal to Audubon, Iowa, formed 
a law partnership with John A. Nash and B. S. Phelps; married 
Luella Washington Brown, of Creston, Iowa, in 1887, they having 
two children, William Raymond Green, Jr. and Margaret Thorp 
Green; became judge of the district court in the Fifteenth Iowa 
district in 1895 and served until he resigned June 5, 1911, upon 
being elected to a seat in congress from the old Ninth district 
succeeding Walter I. Smith; served as congressman until March 
8, 1927, becoming chairman of the house ways and means com- 
mittee, and a recognized authority upon taxation questions; re- 
signed his congressional post to receive a presidential appointment 
as judge upon the U. S. Court of Claims, and retired from that 
position in 1940; was author of “The Theory and Practice of 
Modern Taxation,” and wrote extensively for the magazines upon 
public and governmental matters; was regarded highly as an 
economist, and a member of the Academy of Political Science. 


JOHN EpMUND O’BRIEN, war veteran, attorney and legislator, died 
June 20, 1947, at Waukon, Iowa; born September 16, 1860, in 
Oneida county, New York, the son of Michael S. and Henrietta 
Alice O’Brien; came to Allamakee county, Iowa, with his parents 
in September 1870; devoted his activities to farming and in the 
rural schools until 1884, when he went to northwestern Iowa and 
South Dakota and engaged in herding cattle; worked as a carpen- 
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ter in various towns in north Iowa and in Sioux Falls, South Dako- 
ta, in 1891-92, later going to Birmingham, Alabama, and Jackson, 
Mississippi. : 

He served as a guard at the Chicago Columbian exposition in 
1892-93, and then went to the Midwinter exposition at Golden Gate 
park, San Francisco, installing Canadian exhibits in 1893-94. 
Returning to Waukon in 1894 he followed his trade as a carpenter; 
enlisted in Company I, of the 49th Iowa National guard; entered 
the U. S. Navy at Pensacola, Florida, on May 5, 1898, and served 
as a first-class petty officer; at the close of the war studied law 
at Drake University, Des Moines, and the State University, lowa 
City, and in 1899 was admitted to the bar at Waukon. 

In 1902 he married Decorah Grattan at Medford, Oklahoma, 
and they had two children, who survive him, Henry Grattan O’Brien, 
Des Moines, and Lt. Col. John Gordon O’Brien, Washington D.C. 
He served as a representative in the Forty-third General assembly, 
1929-380; and was a member of the order of Knights of Pythias and 
a Republican. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN CurRTIS, educator and agriculturist, died at 
his home on the campus of Iowa State college at Ames, Iowa, July 
30, 1947. Dean emeritus of the institution of which he was once a 
leader, he was generally regarded as “the best known man in the 
livestock world.” Born at Nora, Illinois, December 12, 1863, the 
son of Franklin and Margaret Schmitz Curtis, he moved to Iowa 
with his parents when two years old; located in Story county and 
spent his childhood on a stock farm ten miles from the college where 
he was to have a notable career. Young Curtis paid his way 
through Iowa State college by raising cattle and teaching in the 
country schools; graduated from college in 1887 with a bachelor 
of science degree, when at twenty-seven years of age he was made 
manager of the college experiment station farms; received a master 
of science degree in 1894 and Michigan Agricultural college award- 
ed him a doctor of philosophy degree in 1907; became dean of agri- 
culture in 1897, succeeding James (Tama Jim) Wilson, when the 
latter was appointed secretary of agriculture by President Mc- 
Kinley; expanded and enlarged this important division of the col- 
lege and developed the experiment station, securing large added 
appropriations and erecting new buildings, greatly adding to the 
student body; established the farmers short courses long so popu- 
lar and valuable; originated the department of agricultural jour- 
nalism; perfected crop rotation programs, studies of farm ma- 
chinery, and methods of controlling crop pests; deeply interested in 
live stock feeding and breeding; a good judge of horses and cattle, 
a showman in the livestock ring, and exhibitor of Shorthorn cattle, 
Berkshire hogs, Percheron horses; judged livestock in every im- 
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portant show ring in this country, Canada, and in South American 
shows. 

Dean Curtis served on many national and international live- 
stock investigating committees and commissions. He had been a 
member of the Iowa state board of agriculture, director of the ex- 
ecutive committee and one of the founders of the International Live- 
stock exposition, president and director of the Percheron Horse As- 
sociation of America, member of the American Society for the 
Promotion of Agricultural Science, a member of the Saddle and 
Sirloin club, Chicago, Ill., and was a frequent contributor to live- 
stock and agriculture papers. In 1893 he married Olive Wilson, 
of Harper, Iowa, who died April 1, 1948, and their survivors are 
two daughters, Mrs. C. J. Murray, New York, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Wallace Whittaker, Sumerset, Virginia. 

During all his career Dean Curtis was helpful in large degree 
to the scientific progress of Iowa agriculture—a close personal 
friend and co-worker with Secretary James Wilson and Secretary 
Henry (Harry) C. Wallace in the broadening field of mid-west 
agriculuture and the allied interests of cornbelt animal hubandry. 
Few men have left a greater impress in an aducational way upon 
the generation in Iowa of which he was a part. 


THOMAS ConryY, churchman and educator, president-emeritus of 
Loras college, died at Dubuque, Iowa, July 29, 1947; born on a farm 
near Masonville, Iowa, January 27, 1869, the son of John and Mary 
(Whalen) Conry; grew up on the farm and attended district school 
in Coffins Grove township, Delaware county; was graduated from 
Loras college in 1895 and in 1898 from Laval-Grand Seminary, 
Montreal, Canada, where he was ordained a priest in the Roman 
Catholic church; served as assistant pastor of St. Raphael’s cathe- 
dral at Dubuque until 1901, when he was appointed to the English 
department at Loras college; appointed college president in 1924 
and served until 1939 when he became president-emeritus. The 
distinguished educator was named prothonotary apostolic in 1934 
and received an honorary doctorate of laws from St. Ambrose 
college, Davenport, in 1939, in recognition of exceptional accom- 
plishments in the field of Catholic education. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Conry was appointed vicar-general of the archdiocese in 1934 and 
held that position until 1944; also was the first editor of The Wit- 
ness, diocesan weekly newspaper, serving for many years, and 
was the author of a number of poems and articles dealing with 
education, literature and religion. 


JoHN M. RANKIN, legislator and jurist, died at Des Moines, Iowa, 
June 20, 1947; born on a farm in Fulton county, Illinois, June 9, 
1873; educated in rural schools and Western Normal college at 
Bushnell, Illinois; studied law in Chicago Kent College of Law; 
practiced law in Chicago from his admission to the bar in 1904 
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until he moved to Keokuk, Iowa, in 1917; served in the Spanish- 
American war with the Sixth Illinois infantry; married Marie 
Short of Keokuk, who with a daughter, Mary Ann, survives him; 
served as representative in the Iowa General Assembly from Lee 
county in the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth and Forty-first sessions; 
appointed judge of the Lee county district court in 1925, at the 
close of the legislative session, and was upon the bengh from 
April, 1925, until December 31, 1938; selected by Attorney General 
Fred D. Everett as first assistant attorney general, January 1939 
and upon the death of Mr. Everett June 17, 1940, was appointed 
by Gov. Geo. A. Wilson to fill the unexpired term; re-elected in 
1942, 1944 and 1946, and is the second successive attorney general 
of Iowa to die in office; a member of the Iowa State Bar asso- 
ciation, American Bar association, Masonic, Odd Fellows, Modern 
Woodmen and Elks orders and a Republican. 


Henry K. Love, retired U. S. Army officer; died at Kensington, 
Maryland, April 27, 1947; born in Iowa in 1868, the son of James 
Madison Love, a native of Fairfax Courthouse, Virginia, a distant 
relative of President James Madison, and Mary Thomasson Love, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, who died at his birth. At the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American war he enlisted in the Rough Riders 
regiment as a private, and at the close of the war was a sergeant, 
the late President Theodore Roosevelt, then the regimental com- 
mander, describing him as “so straight that he bent over back 
wards;” also was a soldier in the Philippine insurrection and in 
World War I, and advanced to the rank of major; thus a veteran 
of three wars, elderly and beyond retirement age, after the attack 
at Pearl Harbor, sought some sort of service in connection with 
the war effort but was rejected, much to his disappointment after 
visiting the army, the navy and Red Cross headquarters. Major 
Love’s sole survivor is his daughter, Mrs Bonnie Love Von Stein- 
ner-Goltl, of Kensington, with whom he resided; his wife, Mrs. 
Josephine Chase Love, and son, Madison Chase, having died sev- 
eral years ago. 


Harry E. Cox, farmer, dairyman and legislator, died at Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 20, 1947; born upon a farm in Hardin county, 
Iowa, March 21, 1885, the son of John and Anna Cox, Iowa pioneers 
at Dubuque; educated in the Hardin county public schools and 
moved to Webster county, Iowa, in 1912; engaged in the dairy 
business in 1920 in which he has continued; married Betty Lind- 
holm of Elgin, Ilinois, Oct. 22, 1918, and they have one daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Lacia, residing near Fort Dodge, both of whom sur- 
vive him; elected representative from Webster county in 1942, and 
re-elected in 1944; elected a member of the Webster county super- 
visors in 1946; a member of the Webster county farm bureau, Lions 
club, Elks lodge, Lutheran church and a Republican. 
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